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CHAPTER III. 
DAME REBECCA'S STORY. 


O much as I may and should tell to him who is called 
the Christian Vagabond—and much more to him than 
should be told to any other of God’s creatures—I have 

9 promised.” Our Lady of Charity sate with the Vagabond 

in the common room of the Sisterhood, on the morrow of Dame 

Rebecca’s death. She was putting together, with a sweet sadness, a 

mass of flowers which two Sisters had laid upon the table before 

her, and which were jewelled still with the dew of the fresh summer 
morning. It was near the break-up of the summer time when Dame 

Rebecca died: the time when the insect dies within the petals of 

the rose, and the birds turn rough feathers to the crisp air of sunrise. 

The eyes of the Vagabond fell upon the serious flower bearers, and 
then turned, with a plain question in them, to the Lady of Charity. 

“ Our Sisters of the Garden; and these are the flowers they grow 
to brighten the graves of our poor: to gladden the sick-room, and 
to lay upon the bosom of the dead. These have brought Dame 
Rebecca’s flowers ; and, while I prepare them for her bosom, will you 
listen to all I can say of her—that you may judge whether she is the 
creature of long ago, to whom your memory seems to carry you back, 


with uncertain steps. 
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The Christian Vagabond took up flower after flower, scented them. 
and mused over them. 

“Yes, let me turn upon the past now; but the threads, to my weak 
vision, are tangled overmuch.” 

“‘ Dame Rebecca had been with me more than two years, I see by 
our Tables of Hospitality. It seemed to me that we had had her 
much longer.” 

“We are carried forward at a ringing pace, as we age,” the 
venerable Pilgrim interrupted. ‘“ We feel less acutely, we are arrested 
by fewer landmarks, and all the years soften to a level surface. It is 
so smooth that, in the end, we hardly feel that we are moving. My 
journeying has been very far beyond the reach of most men ; so that 
I can take an extraordinary stride of experiences—and mark how the 
glowing uplands and valleys of our freshest days, roll into a flat land 
of equal tint. But—” here he laid a gentle hand upon the flannel 
sleeve of the Lady of Charity—* But, of Dame Rebecca.” 

“‘ She came to us one spring evening: a most melancholy wet and 


grey, and chilly time it was. I have been accustomed to the faces of 


the miserable all my life ; but I was never so startled and pained 
with the sight of distress, as when Sister Ursula drew me to the door 
of the Chamber of Christ, and begged me to look within. 

“Rebecca looked much older, to me, on that evening, than when 
she passed away from us and her troubles yesterday. She was huddled 
up—a confused heap of clothes and limb—deep in a big arm-chair we 
keep in the chamber, the very chair by which you said your prayers 
last night ;—and out of her livid face burned two eyes that spell-bound 
me, as I fell within their range. I saw a soul in agony then; making 
a last desperate effort to speak. She tried to articulate. Her lips 
moved swiftly ; but not the murmur of a word came’ forth. Then 
she was desperate in her effort to express herself by motion ; but the 
poor body would not answer to her will, save by a quiver. When I 
approached her and took her stone-cold hands, so wasted, that they 
felt as though a little pressing would break them; her eyes, still 
glowing, followed me. The mouth dropped open; and thin flakes 
of white hair loosened over her brow of a thousand wrinkles. I took 
her in my arms. I am weak enough—but I could lift her—and I 
laid her upon the warm bed to which Sister Ursula had been attend- 
ing. Still those two eyes, from that silent creature smote me: for I 
knew they meant to speak that which the palsied tongue could not 
utter. The eyes of some of the many dying creatures I have seen, 
have reminded me of Dame Rebecca’s on that night. It is the 
cruellest watching of all, when the sick are silent, and the imploring 
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glances speak, and you cannot understand. Death comes, and leaves 
the wish unrecorded : the prayer unsaid. 

“But to Rebecca, God mercifully vouchsafed a long, I think, 
happy and comforting pause by the gates of Eternity. We nursed 
her to the utmost of our power and knowledge.” , 

“God knows it!” the solemn listener interrupted. 

“She had been wandering for years. We found her black stafi 
worn to a stump, outside our gates on the morrow of her appearance. 
And when I told her so, the first smile flickered over her face. She 
felt, she told me afterwards, that she had done with the road-side, 
with the bed in the barn, and the beggar’s wallet. She was of Jewish 
birth, and she used to say that in wandering she had only followed 
the instinct of her race, which had been pressed into their blood by 
the oppression of Christian hands.” 

“ Her country, Sister Charity ?” 

“She used to say, ‘the country of the swallow;’ for she had passed 
her life flying from the cold to the warm. But she knew most about 


France: and it was there she passed her early, she used to say, 


peering wistfully through her window, her happiest and her worst 
days. She was, in her heart of hearts, repentant: and she shall have 
some of our whitest flowers over her grave.” 

The Lady of Charity lifted a guelder rose, and added it to the 
funeral wreath as she spoke on, in a low, sweet, dreamy voice. “She 
had been very sinful in her early splendid days. She was a child of 
sin: and her father was a Christian. But she remained a Jewess at 
heart to the end. Her father was, to the world, a great man. He was 
powerful at court: and he brought up his daughter (whose mother 
had died in one of his remote chateaux of a broken heart, or a heart 
wrung dry by grief), as his lawful child and heiress, For in wedlock he 
had no children. His brothers had been killed in the wars. There 
was nothing but war and murder just then, upon the wicked earth. 

“ Amid her ragged garments we found, when we undressed her in the 
chamber, a small picture heavily fixed in gold. She had sunk into a 
deep sleep, when we took her rags from her, and discovered her remain- 
ing treasure. For this, I felt, had her fervent eyes been fixed on me. 
She knew that it must fall into my keeping ; and all the fire she put into 
her sight was burned, as beacons are burned. They warned us from 
the danger of striking upon the last, fondly-kept treasure of her life.” 

“The portrait told her story?” ‘The chin of the venerable listener 
rested heavily upon his staff, and his look was fixed upon Dame 
Rebecca’s growing funeral wreath. 

“ Tt was her own face when she waS-young.” 
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“ Have you kept it?” 

Tt is to be laid, is laid by this hour, upon her bosom.” 

“I am listening, Sister Charity ; I am listening.” 

‘She confessed that when her father took her to the court of his 
sovereign, where he bore a wand of office ; she was bewitched with 
the painted chambers, the gardens jewelled with a hundred fountains, 
the silks and satins, the diamonds and the pearls; and the pride of 
man and woman speaking in a hundred glowing and wickedly wasteful 
shapes. She was very young, badly educated, beautiful in the sight 
of men, complimented by the king. The courtiers made a pathway 
whither she tended through the court chambers. Her phrase was, 
‘ My heart sang like a happy bird, just then.’ The song was brief as 
the sunshine was.” 

‘* Poor child!” 

The Lady of Charity, searching amid the tumbled flowers, and 
finding a violet or two, went on—“ She was fond of these flowers, 
and our gardens show some beautiful Parma violets in the season. 
Her story is a very common one of the world, I hear.” 

“Common as motes in the sun’s beam,” the Vagabond muttered ; 
“but let me, I beseech you, hear it to the end. You are lifting 
a veil that lies between me and scores of buried years.” 

‘* While she was in the hey-day of her pride and worldly glory, and 
she seemed to be fixed in a citadel of pleasure, through which the 
common sorrows of the world would never be able to make a way— 
(you will tell me, who have seen so much of men, whether it is not 
a very common human story)—a personage appeared at court, upon 
whom all eyes were fixed. He was, it would appear, an eccentric 
man, to the world in which he moved. Of high birth, of fine manners, 
rich beyond the wealth even of Rebecca’s father, over whose lands 
the poor creature used to boast, it took a tough horseman some 
trouble to ride in a day ; the new comer advanced through the silks, 
jewels, and lace, in the homeliest leather, and cloth. He wore 
neither plume nor spur. But she said he had an eminently knightly 
aspect ; an open, honourable countenance ; a proud carriage ; and 
gracious, kindly, winning ways, tinged always with a becoming gravity. 
The king deferred to his wisdom; only the queen laughed at his 
guise, till her trembling stores of jewels blazed upon her. The king 
had frequent conferences with him ; while placemen and coxcombs 
laughed and trembled at the same time in the antechamber. It was 
said he had come, the messenger of the poor, and with a warning to 
the reckless king. The country was one poor house vaulted by the 
heavens. There was not a laugh left in the king’s subjects, so long 
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and merrily and recklessly had his majesty and his courtiers kept up 
their revelries. The plain noble had ventured in his sober grey, 
through the throng of pitiless spendthrifts, to speak the mind of the 
poor, nor leave the warning of the surly hosts of the Hungry out of it. 
Every narrow forehead trembled ; every scapegrace’s wand of office 
shook in his hand. They would have been glad to carry forth the 
intruder and drown him under Neptune’s marble eyes, in the dancing 
waters of the fountain. But he strode, in the conscious strength of 
the good workman, through them; and, on a certain day his eyes 
fell upon the Lady Rebecca, where she sate in a window, laughing 
with the lightest-headed gallants of the court.” 

“‘ Yea, Lady of Charity, the story is very old; but—the wreath is 
not finished yet—I pray you, tell me to the end.” 

“TI am near it ; that is, so much of it as I may tell. It will hardly 
last me to the tying of Rebecca’s flowers. The good messenger of 
that wicked court spoke to the Lady Rebecca. He singled her out 
from the rest of the dames of the palace; he had serious converse 
with her on his mission, and on the wickedness of which she, in her 
thoughtlessness of youth, was part. There was a fund of goodness 
in her, he thought ; and he asked her when he was leaving the king, 
hopeless, to go forth with him among the miserable people, as his wife.” 

“ Rebecca would have put her cloak gladly about her ; but her 
father had given her to the basest of the young courtiers, who bore 
the highest name, shouldered the most dazzling honours, and had the 
least heart of any. The grave suitor had high words with Rebecca’s 
father ; for this one hated the intruder who had come to meddle 
with the pleasures of the court, and to persuade the king™to take 
wands and tasteful dignities from his spendthrift courtiers ; and turn 
the tide of the gold, to heal the sores of the vulgar. 

“ From a window in the palace, when she was embroidering, at her 
father’s command, for the base, dissolute man to whom she was 
given; she saw the Good Messenger of the Poor mount his horse 
in the court yard, and ride away. He never turned to wave a good. 
bye. In that place of a hundred windows, how should he tell 
which was hers? She cast the embroidery towards him, hoping to 
attract his farewell, and let him take the assurance of her eternal 
good-will with him ; but he did not see the work ; and presently a 
page brought it back to her, at her father’s request, and asking to 
know when she would have finished it for the duke whose duchess 
he had commanded her to be.” 

The Vagabond’s forehead was pressed upon his hands, which 
grasped the crown of his staff. 
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“ The Lady Rebecca married the duke. I have but two more strih 
flowers : I thought they would outlast my story. They were unhappy. von 
They parted. The miserable people rose, as the good messenger vers 
had warned the king they would ; fell upon him and his courtiers ; 1 
broke open their money-chests; and, through all the violence, wit! 
disorder, shame, and sin, and sorrow, the laughing Lady Rebecca the 
fell, year after year, lower and lower, to—our gateway.” lili 
** But how, Sister Charity ? ” Ch 
“T have folded the last flower in the wreath: see, it has a bright a 
appearance.” . 
“ But, I pray you, how fell?” 101 
‘As much as I may tell,” the Lady of Charity said, rising, to bear th 
away the wreath to Dame Rebecca’s bier, “ I have told.” 
; “ But of the picture, Sister ; you forgot.” T 
} “ Nay, it is to be laid with her ; unseen by any save Sister Ursula th 
i and me.” 
4 Wild, uncouth, and noisy as at the moment of Dame Rebecca's * 
; death ; the cripple, still wild with grief, blundered to the Lady of “ 
Charity’s feet, and holding up in his clutched hand a massive gold . 
( locket, passionately implored her to let him wear it at his heart V 
‘ henceforth. And then a flood of tears came, and the picture fell at 
‘ the feet of the Christian Vagabond. 8 
j The old man looked for an instant; but was reproached by the . 
i Lady of Charity, who let fall the wreath to cover it. ' 
i And then he rose to go forth into the air. The cripple clutched at . 
H his blue robe, and fastened to his stick, and screamed,— ‘ 
‘ “ Holy visitor within our gates, intercede with me. Dame Rebecca 
l was—my mother !” | 
; The Lady of Charity drew her flannel hood over her face, folded 
; wreath and picture in her sleeves ; and passed out. 


And Dame Rebecca’s child was carried, fainting, to his chamber. 


CHAPTER IV. 


A FUNERAL IN CHARITY. 





THE sky was paling with the morning light—just paling; and 
chilly eddies of air played under the corridors, and lifted the dust of 
yesterday’s feet ; the swallows were stirring under the capitals of the 
columns, earliest messengers that it was time for living creatures to 
cast away the poppies of sleep, and be doing in their place in Nature. 
The first play of birds in the dead stillness of the last night moments, 
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strikes with a vivid touch on the imagination. It is the daily resurrec- 
tion; and he who is woke by a wing to his duties, and rises in 
reverent spirit to them, feels all the solemnity of the moment. 

The first swallow was sweeping, it seemed, an experimental flight 
within the quadrangle, as not determined to go bravely forth until 
the sun should have peeped above the horizon of his day ; when the 
lilies barring the Chamber of Christ were shaken down, and the 
Christian Vagabond stood in the open corridor, and the ring of his 
staff startled the birds to a general chatter. The day had come. 

In an instant the Lady of Charity was in the door-way of the refec- 
tory to salute their guest. They said not a word ; but all bowed to 
the guest’s salute as he passed on to the chapel, where his place was 
apart from the Community of Charity—a private chapel within theirs. 
There the organ spoke the first audible utterance of the day within 
the holy place ; and so, all passed, through prayer, to work. 

The Christian Vagabond sate apart, and alone, in a corner of the 
refectory, with his book, vellum-bound and umber-edged, lying open 
upon his knees. The Lady of Charity had gone out to her waiting- 
room ; for the poor were garnered very early by the lean fingers of 
Want in the olive grove which led to the gates. 

Under the covered gallery upon which the Chamber of Death 
gave, silent groups of Sisters were at work. ‘Their flannel robes 
swept hither and thither, between and behind the marble columns ; 
within the silent room, to the distant ends of the corridor and back 
again ; in that seeming confusion to the unknowing eye, which active 
Order makes. The stillness of the place amid the life and work, 
gave an unearthly atmosphere to it. There is noise in the bustle of 
the world ; there was a heavenly quiet here, as the last offices were 
proceeding. When the coffin containing the mortal part of Dame 
Rebecca was ushered forth from the Chamber of Death into the 
draped space in the open corridor, the stillness of the tomb still 
covered all. The bier glided out of the darkness into the silver 
morning light, at touches from the hands of the Sisters who surrounded 
it. No pall covered it; it was cloaked with the flannel robe of 
Sister Ursula, who had attended upon the ancient dame through her 
last sickness ; anda cross lay, the silver Saviour gleaming icily in the 
slanting rays of light, upon the sleeper’s breast. 

From the garden entrance, under the corridor by the chapel, two 
sisters advanced, bearing each an armful of lilies. They placed the 
loveliest opened flowers of the morning which their garden afforded, 
by the Lady of Charity’s wreath at the foot of the cross; and then 
they strewed, with lilies white and golden, the way from the bier to 
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the chapel. Nota sound throughout these simple ceremonies, save end 
the busy notes of the swallows. brut 
The Christian Vagabond sate apart, and alone, in a corner of the Did 
refectory, with his book, vellum-bound, and umber-edged, lying open nor 
upon his knees. His head was thrown back; his arms were crossed; sigh 
and he was looking at the brightening of another day. Goc 
“God, in thy mercy,” he said, “ grant that it was not the painful ” 
pilgrimage I have been dreaming. More than eighty years since, for hap 
the second time I was permitted to take up my staff anew, and bare to. 
my breast to the wind ; worlds and centuries lie between the Now bea 
and Then, and yet this night I strode over them as over a brook, bir 
and stood, early, and at home, on the other side. That was the face 
then—the spring of this hoar winter, the bud of this mould—the nat 
beginning of this end ! pol 
“ What has lain between? Eighty summers, and winters: eighty | 
springs, and autumns! It is a long time, and yet not so long; for thi 
many tempests must have wrought such havoc. That was the picture, m< 
nearly finished at the time : since perfected by the painter’s cunning lo 
hand, willingly running over the fairness again, and yet again. But 
thenceforward, through the eighty years! I see driving clouds of th 
tears. Wailing floats through the air. My ears are shells with sad, R 
low murmurs in them, of prison tones. Jn my dream the click of 1) 
chains, not the electric points of anchor weighing; but the rusty h 
clank of gaol fetters, disturbed me. In the cruellest dungeon there Ww 
is a thread of light ; but I was hurried to utter blackness, to a night s 
with heaven bricked wholly out! O 


“T pray, I implore thee, O my God, that it was not quite this. 
The heart was noble in the main, in youth ; ¢ha¢ I know, that I feel, 
as I feel the throbbing of my temples. Those virgin hands sought I 
the innocence of flowers, and were shaped for buds like these which ‘ 
are passing softly as heaven’s lambs®* are flocking past the window. 
In all the shameless, glittering wickedness, there was a good heart, 
upon whom the story of the poor smote, as it never smote upon the 
king’s. 

“Given, like a pulseless thing of prettiness, to the vilest of the 
spangled brutes who laughed at the famine in the land, with the best 
part of a fat capon duly placed within his own diseased anatomy ; 
made president of his orgies, chief at his board; his, like his 
ancestral plate, shimmering over the broad expanse of the buffets in 
his hall of riot—how did the tragedy come to a violent end—for the 








® The Germans call the white summer clouds thus. 
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end was violence? Did she fall to the share of one less brutal, or as 
brutal, but artfuller? Did he fall in a quarrel flamed with wine ? 
Did the blinded Poor, reckoning consequences no further with God 
nor man, rise and put his mocking, purple face for ever out of their 
sight? And then, I remember all I dreamed last night ; but O, my 
God, that cannot be true! 

“Yet, This was the completest wreck and defacement of That. It 
happened that the world stood all against her. She was of a company 
to whom she did not belong, a strayed Innocence amongst wild 
beasts. Her father: a grim, lean, lithe wolf, with lamb for foster- 
birth. 

“And he gave her, in his sulky pride, to the thing that had a 
name, for sacrifice ; in satisfaction of his own lust after blood— 
polluted it might be, blue it must be. 

‘“‘ There was another with lineage rarer, and more subtly threaded 
through the centuries, by alliances with knightly races, than the soiled 
mannikin, most jewelled of the court, whom Lady Rebecca called 
lord, and obeyed as master, till her spirit broke, or— 

“The cloud presses upon the rest, and shall never be lifted! And 
this uncouth, misshapen creature who wails in his chamber over 
Rebecca’s death, and will not be comforted! This dwarfed Caliban, 
blundering about the sweet house of Charity, and thrusting his 
hideous visage under the hoods of the sisters! her son! And through 
what darkness did she fall to this? The Lady Rebecca, who scattered 
sunshine where she walked, and cleared the surrounding atmosphere 
of poison where she stood ; to be the mother of this dolorous confusion 
of physique and brain! He hath not the commonest human voice! 

“ Driven forth or thrust forth? confounded in the tumult of Hunger 
making itself a new regime with the heartless leaven of the aristocrats 
—so she dwindled, dipping ever into the slough of the murky valley ; 
from cottier’s honest, cleanly hospitality, to the windward bank of the 
hedge: thence to the gipsy’s tent, and thence—to his couch of skins ! 

“And so, this—I hear breaking the holy silence of the corridors 
on this solemn morning! But he has a heart lying in the jumble of 
his flesh, as the Lady Rebecca had that portrait set about with gold 
in her wanderer’s rags !” 

The Christian Vagabond folded his hands upon the open book, 
and bent his head in silent abstraction. And while he was withdrawn 
from the world, far back into the past, snatching and catching at 
landmarks ; the dwarf appeared at the door of the refectory, with wild, 
scared, horrid face, and stared at him. He stuck his bony forefinger 
through the meshes of his beard into his mouth, and contemplated 
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the bowed figure. At intervals, wide as the passages of the passing 
bell, a sob shook through his being ; and the tears beaded his hairy 
face. He was trying with his half-wits, yet with a whole heart, to 
form some purpose or plan, of which the Christian Vagabond should 
be the. motive power. His finger was withdrawn sharply from his 
mouth, and raised and shaken towards the corridor, in the direction 
where the Sisters moved in busy silence around his mother’s rest. 
He crept (every motion of his limbs appeared to express pain) with 
gentleness, to the side of the ancient man, who had buried his brain 
too deep to be aroused by a light footfall. When near the Vagabond’s 
knees, and touching the blue folds of his robe or cloak, the dwarf 
halted irresolute ; not daring to open his appeal. The working of 
his agonised face was tumultuous ; the tears rained from his poor, 
red eyes ; and the gaunt figure of the tramp remained motionless and 
vast as a saint in marble by an ancient hand. 

A sob, that almost rooted his heart from its cavity, brought the 
dwarf in a heap to the Christian Vagabond’s feet. The dreamer was, 
on the instant, a wakeful man. 

“The penalty is heaviest upon him,” the Vagabond said, looking, 
with an angel’s peace and kindness in his expression, upon the 
prostrate mourner, who was now freely weeping, his head buried in 
the rushes. “And no share of the fault: no word in the bargain 
that disgraced her: no voice in the court, or the street tumult: but 
charged with the fardel, to the bending of his spine, and the abasing 
of his brain.” 

As he spoke, the old man lifted the dwarf from the ground, having 
daintily laid his book aside. 

“ Be comforted, boy: be comforted. Look into my face, and see 
that you are with a friend.” 

The dwarf raised his hairy face, matted with his weeping, and 
looked into the Vagabond’s meek eyes. Under their influence he 
crept closer to the old man’s heart, and implored him without 
speaking. 

“What is the craving in your grief? Speak.” 

The dwarf clutched the leather band that crossed the Vagabond’s 
ample chest, and held his wallet, from which he was never parted. 

“Speak ; Iam your friend. I shall say—and remember me, boy, 
through the time we have to spend together on this earth—the best 
friend left to you. Speak.” 

The dwarf hung upon the Vagabond’s shoulders, and drew his lips 
close to his white beard. 

“Her face, her pretty face, give it to me!” 
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‘The unfortunate cripple, broken utterly with this effort, slipped out 
of the Vagabond’s arms, back amid the rushes. 

“ Her heart is there. Its light breaks through everything, Poor 
boy, you ask me the thing which cannot——” 

“Cannot!” Dame Rebecca’s son started to his feet, in a frenzy, 
in which the rage matched the grief. 

The Vagabond stretched out his arms to soothe him; but the 
“boy” (he was far past fifty, and still to the ancient traveller he was 
a child) drew quickly back, and glared at him. 

“ You my best friend! Where is the picture, then?” 

“ By your mother’s wish it lies upon her bosom, and will be buried 
with her.” 

“ You my best friend!” was the answer, with that laugh which 
expresses the uttermost depth of grief. The cripple seized the book 
at the Vagabond’s elbow, hurled it to the further end of the refectory 
and scrambled away. 

The Lady of Charity who met him at the door, and for whom he 
had a loving reverence that was inexpressibly beautiful to see, spoke 
and was unheeded. A distant door was slammed, startling the 
stillness. 

“He will be better there, with the nurses.” 

The Lady of Charity was unruffled; being beyond, above grief. 
She had purged sorrow of all its earthliness ; and through pain, which 
only the most gifted in heart know, she had risen to a level, whence 
she could be the steady ministrant of comfort to her kind. It has 
been said: “The sorrow that deepens not love, and runs not off 
with it, must ever flood the spirit and bear it down. Our best and 
sweetest life, that which we live in the good of others, is richly 
stocked with charities.”® Therefore, the holiest nurse is calmest. She 
minds not that her hands are puddled in the sweat of death: she 
breathes freely in the stifling room: her serene eye looks down upon 
pain. Love has borne her to a tranquil place between heaven and 
earth, just prone enough to mankind to let her hand reach the pillow, 
and her voice the aching ear. 

The Lady of Charity sate, presiding over the first repast of the 
day when Dame Rebecca was to be buried; and ate the broken 
bread and spare morsels from the platters of her poor, among her 
Sisters, with her daily appetite, neither more nor less. Custom had 
not staled her heart ; love and faith had carried it to a safe place. 
But the Christian Vagabond ate not with his usual zest that day. 





> Herman Hooker’s ‘‘ The Uses of Adversity.” 
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“T am sick, Sister Charity,” he confessed; “for I have had a 
disturbed night, dreaming of memories which crowd the girdle of 
pilgrims’ footsteps I have stretched round the world, cast hotch-potch 
together.” 

- The Field of Rest lay through the Chapel. From the Chamber 
of Death to the Chapel entrance, the Sisters of the Garden had, 
it has been already said, strewn the way with lily leaves ; and again, 
from the Chapel to the grave. Two Sisters had sate by the bier, 
while the rest who could be spared from the beds of the sick, were 
at the morning meal. At its close, the Lady of Charity went forth 
into the quadrangle, and the Sisters followed to where baskets of 
bread, of baked meats, of comforts of many kinds, were distributed 
near the dead. 

By the Lady of Charity, at her elbow, the Christian Vagabond 
walked, holding his staff across his breast. The sick who could leave 
their chambers—the women from the eastern, the men from the 
western wings; came hobbling, crawling along, or wheeled upon 
chairs, or supported by Sisters. The broad entrance to the north 
was opened, showing the olive grove. Thence the poor of the world 
without came, and made a semicircle in the quadrangle: a most 
motley, weird company, upon which an imaginative mind would 
have speculated for many hours. 

In the presence of the dead, Charity was extended to the living. 
The Lady of Charity and her Sisters, in silence gave to each of the 
poor the needful help of food and comfort. In no hap-hazard fashion, 
forgetting the humble and shame-faced, and ministering to counterfeit 
woe and lying tale; but after anxious counsel, and under due 
conditions. He was a thorough cripple who got a crutch. 

The organ’s tones vibrated upon the impressive scene, and the 
voices of the Sisters sang with a sweet and quiet sadness. The gifts 
distributed, the Lady of Charity, attended by the Christian Vagabond, 
led the way to the Chapel over the fresh lily leaves. It was the pri- 
vilege of poor folk, whom Sister Charity singled out for the honour, 
to guide the bier, that moved upon broad wheels, silent as a nurse’s 
slipper, to the Chapel. Among the bearers were men and women, 
who had themselves been waiting long in the vestibule of death. 
The maimed; the enfeebled; the blind; the dumb. The Chapel 
was filled with Charity. The poor prayed for the poor: for a child 
of poverty they had brought to be buried. 

Silently, as in the early dawn, the Sisters had issued from their 
rooms, the crowd dispersed. The outer-world poor passed througlr 
the quadrangle, with their gifts, to the olive grove: the gates were 
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closed : the Sisters took up their duties where they had left them: 
and the Christian Vagabond patiently picked up the book which had 
been thrown amid the rushes, and smoothed it anew upon his knees. 

That night the ashes of Dame Rebecca lay in the Chapel. On 
the morrow, an hour after sunrise, they were borne through to the 
Field of Rest; and the Lady of Charity stood at the head of the 
grave, and the Christian Vagabond at its foot, while mother earth 
received the mortal part of Dame Rebecca. 

From the grave the Vagabond strode to the room where Rebecca’s 
cripple son abode. 

He was gone. 

( Zo be continued.) 
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A ROMANCE OF ENGLISH HISTORY: BY VICTOR HUGO. 


PART II—BOOK THE FOURTH. 


(Continued. ) 





CHAPTER III. 
LEX, REX, FEX. 


I-VNEXPLAINED arrest, which would greatly astonish 
an Englishman now-a-days, was then a very usual pro- 
ceeding of the police. Recourse was had to it, notwith- 
standing the Habeas Corpus Act, up to George II.’s 
time, especially in such delicate cases as were provided for by /ettres 
de cachet in France ; and one of the accusations against which Wal- 
pole had to defend himself was that he had caused or allowed Neuhoff 
to be arrested in that manner. The accusation was probably without 
foundation, for Neuhoff, King of Corsica, was put in prison by his 
creditors. 

These silent captures of the person, very usual with the Holy 
Vehme in Germany, were admitted by German custom, which rules 
one half of the old English laws, and recommended in certain cases 
by Norman custom, which rules the other half. Justinian’s chief 
of the palace police was called “ Silentiarius Imperialis.” The 
English magistrates who practised the captures in question relied upon 
numerous Norman texts :— Canes /atrant, sergentes silent. Sergenter 
agere, td est tacere, They quoted Lundulphus Sagax, paragraph 16: 
Facit Imperator silentium. They quoted the charter of King Philip 
in 1307: Multos tenebimus bastonerios qui, obmutescentes, sergentare 
valeant. They quoted the statutes of Henry I. of England, cap. 53 : 
Surge signo jussus Taciturnior esto. Hoc est esse in captione regis. 
They took advantage especially of the following prescription, held to 
form part of the ancient feudal franchises of England :—“ Sous les 
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viscomtes sont les sezjans de l’espdée, lesquels doivent justicier 
vertueusement & l’espée tous ceux qui suient malveses compagnies, 
gens diffamez d’aucuns crimes, et gens fuites et forbannis.... et 
les doivent si vigoureusement et discrétement apprehendés, que la 
bonne gent qui sont paisibles soient gardez paisiblement, et que les 
malfeteurs soient espoantés.” To be thus arrested was to be seized 
“4 le glaive de l’espée.” (Vetus Consuetudo Normannia, MS. part 1, 
sect. 1, ch. 11.) The jurisconsults referred besides “in Charta Ludo- 
vici Hutini pro Normannis,” chapter Servientes spathe.  Servientes 
spathe, in the gradual approach of base Latin to our idioms, became 
sergentes spade. 

These silent arrests were the contrary of the Clameur de Haro, ani 
gave warning that it was advisable to hold one’s tongue until such 
time as light should be thrown upon certain matters still in the dark. 
They signified questions reserved, and showed in the operation 
of the police a certain amount of raison a’ état. 

The legal term “ private” was applied to arrests of this description. 
It was thus that Edward III., according to some chroniclers, caused 
Mortimer to be seized in the bed of his mother, Isabella of France. 

This, again, we may take leave to doubt ; for Mortimer sustained a 
siege in his town before his capture. 

Warwick, the king-maker, delighted in practising this mode of 
“attaching people.” Cromwell made use of it, especially in Connaught ; 
and it was with this precaution of silence that Trailie Arcklo, a 
relation of the Earl of Ormond, was arrested at Kilmacaugh. 

These captures of the body by the mere motion of justice, repre- 
sented rather the mandat de comparution than the warrant of arrest. 
Sometimes they were but processes of inquiry, and even argued, by 
the silence imposed upon all, a certain consideration for the person 
seized. For the mass of the people, little versed as they were in the 
estimate of such shades of difference, they had peculiar terrors. 

It must not be forgotten that in 1705, and even much later, Eng- 
land was far from being what she is to-day. The general features of 
its constitution were confused and, at times, very oppressive. Daniel 
Defoe, who had himself had a taste of the pillory, characterises the 
social order of England, somewhere in his writings, as the “iron 
hands of the law.” There was not only the law, there was its arbitrary 
administration. We have but to recall Steele, ejected from Parlia- 
ment; Locke, driven from his chair; Hobbes and Gibbon, com- 
pelled to flight ; Charles Churchill, Hume, and Priestley, persecuted ; 
John Wilkes, sent to the Tower. The task would be a long one, 
were we to count over the victims of the statute against seditious 
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libel. The inquisition had, to some extent, infected all Europe 
with its system ; and its police practice was taken as a guide. A 
monstrous attempt against all rights was possible in England. We 
have only to recall the Gazetier Cuirassé. In the midst of the 
eighteenth century, Louis XV. had writers whose works displeased 
him arrested in Piccadilly. It is true that George II. laid his hands 
on the Pretender in France, right in the middle of the hall at the 
opera. ‘Those were two long arms! that of the King of France 
reaching London ; that of the King of England, Paris! Such was 
liberty ! 

We may add, that they were fond of putting folk to death 
privately in prisons. Jugglery mingled with capital punishment ; a 
hideous expedient to which England is reverting at the present 
moment, thus giving to the world the strange spectacle of a great 
people, which, in its desire of taking the better part, chooses the 
worse ; and which, having before it the past on one side and progress 
on the other, mistakes the right side and takes night for day. 


CHAPTER IV. 
URSUS SPIES THE POLICE. 


As we have already said, according to the very severe laws of 
the police of those days, the summons to follow the wapentake ad- 
dressed to an individual, implied to all other persons poe the 
command not to stir. 

Some curious persons, however, were stubborn, and accompanied 
at a distance the cortege which had taken Gwynplaine into custody. 

Ursus was of them. Ursus had been as much petrified as any one 
has a right to be. But Ursus, so often assailed by the surprises 
incident to a wandering life, and by the malice of chance, was, like a 
ship-of-war, prepared for action, and could call to the post of danger 
all his crew—that is to say, all the aid of his intelligence. 

He flung off his stupor, and began to think. He strove not to 
give way to emotion, but to stand face to face with circumstances. 

To look fortune in the face, is the duty of everyone not an idiot ; 
to seek,—not to understand, but to act. 

Presently he asked himself. What could he do? 

Gwynplaine taken away, Ursus was placed between two terrors— 
a fear for Gwynplaine, which instigated him to follow ; and a fear for 
himself, which urged him to remain where he was. 

Ursus had the intrepidity of a fly, and the impassibility of a 
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sensitive plant. His agitation was not to be described. However, 
he took his resolution heroically, and decided to brave the law, and 
to follow the wapentake, so anxious was he concerning the fate of 
Gwynplaine. 

His terror must have been great to prompt so much courage. 

To what valiant acts will not fear drive a hare? 

The chamois in despair jumps a precipice. To be terrified into 
imprudence is one of the forms of fear. 

Gwynplaine had been carried off rather than arrested. The opera- 
tion of the police had been executed so rapidly that the fair-field, 
generally little frequented at that hour in the morning, had scarcely 
taken cognizance of the circumstance. 

Scarcely any one in the caravans had any idea that the wapentake 
had come to take Gwynplaine. Hence the smallness of the crowd. 

Gwynplaine, thanks to his mantle and his hat, which nearly con- 
cealed his face, could not be recognised by the passers-by. 

Before he went out to follow Gwynplaine, Ursus took a precaution. 
He spoke to Master Nicless, to the boy Govicum, and to Fibi and 
Vinos, and insisted on their keeping absolute silence before Dea, 
who was ignorant of everything. That they should not utter a 
syllable that could make her suspect what had occurred ; that they 
should make her understand that the cares of the management of the 
Green Box necessitated the absence of Gwynplaine and Ursus ; that, 
besides, it would soon be the time of her daily sleep, and that before 
she awoke he and Gwynplaine would have returned ; .hat all which 
had taken place had arisen from a mistake; that it would be very 
easy for Gwynplaine and himself to clear themselves before the 
magistrate and police; that a touch of the finger would put the 
matter straight, after which they should both return; above all, that 
no one should say a word on the subject to Dea. This advice 
given, he departed. 

Ursus was able to follow Gwynplaine without being remarked. 
Though he kept at the greatest possible distance, he so managed as 
not to lose sight of him. Boldness in ambuscade is the bravery of 
the timid. 

After all, notwithstanding the ‘solemnity of the attendant circum- 
stances, Gwynplaine might have been summoned before the magis 
trate for some unimportant infraction of the law. 

Ursus assured himself that the question would be decided at 
once. 

The solution of the mystery was to be made under his very eyes by 
the direction taken by the coréége which took Gwynplaine from Tar- 
Vot. IV., N. S. 1870. 
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rinzeau Field when it reached the entrance of the lanes of the Little 
Strand. 

If it turned to the left, it would conduct Gwynplaine to the 
justice hall in Southwark. In that case there would be little to 
fear : some trifling municipal offence, an admonition from the magis- 
trate, two or three shillings to pay, then Gwynplaine would be set at 
liberty, and the representation of “ Chaos Vanquished ” would take 
place that same evening as usual. In such case no one would find 
out anything unusual. 

If the cortége turned to the right, matters would be serious. 

There were frightful places in that direction. 

At the instant that the wapentake, leading the file of soldiers be- 
tween whom Gwynplaine walked, had arrived at the small streets, 
Ursus, panting, watched them. Moments exist when a man’s whole 
being passes into his eyes. 

Which way were they about to turn ? 

They turned to the right. 

Ursus, staggering with terror, leant against a wall that he might 
not fall. 

There is no hypocrisy so great as the words that we say to ourselves, 
“ Twish to know theworst!” At heart, we do not wish it at all. We 
have a dreadful fear lest we should know it. Agony is mingled with 
a dim effort not to see the end. We do not own this to ourselves. 
We would draw back if we dared ; and when we have advanced, we 
reproach ourselves for having done so. 

Thus did Ursus. He shuddered as he thought— 

“ Here are things going wrong. I should have found it out soon 
enough. What business had I to follow Gwynplaine ?” 

Having made this reflection, as man is but a contradiction, he re- 
doubled his pace, and, mastering his anxiety, he hastened to get 
nearer the troop, so as not to break, in the maze of small streets, the 
thread between Gwynplaine and himself. 

The cortége of police could not move quickly, on account of the 
solemnity of their pace. 

The wapentake led it. 

The justice of the quorum closed it. 

This order compelled a certain deliberation of movement. 

All the majesty possible in an official shone in the justice of the 
quorum. His costume held a middle place between the splendid 
robe of a doctor of music at Oxford, and the sober, black habiliments 
of a doctor of divinity at Cambridge. He wore the dress of a gentle- 
man under a long godebert, which is a mantle trimmed with the fur 
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of the Norwegian hare. He was half gothic and half modern, wearing 
a wig like Lamoignon, and sleeves like Tristan L’Hermite. His 
large, round eye watched Gwynplaine with the fixedness of an owl’s. 

He walked with a cadence. Never did honest man look fiercer. 

Ursus, for a moment thrown out of his way in the tangled skein 
of streets, overtook, close to Saint Mary Overy, the cortége, which, 
fortunately, had been retarded in the churchyard by a battery of 
children and dogs, a common incident in the streets in those days. 
“ Dogs and boys,” say the old police registers, which place the dogs 
before the boys. A man, being taken before a magistrate by the 
police, was, after all, an every day affair, and each one having his own 
business to attend to, the small crowd which had followed soon dis- 
persed. There remained but Ursus on the track of Gwynplaine. 

They passed before the two chapels which were face to face, one 
belonging to the Recreative Religionists, and the other to the Halle- 
lujah League, sects which flourished then, and still exist at the 
present day. , 

Then the cortége wound from street to street, making a zig-zag, 
choosing by preference lanes not yet built on, roads where the grass 
grew, and deserted alleys. 

At length it stopped. 

It was in a small street, no houses except two or three hovels. 
This narrow alley was composed of two walls, one on the left, low ; 
the other on the right, high. The high wall was black, and built 
in the Saxon style with narrow holes, scorpions, and large square 
gratings over narrow loop-holes. There was no window on it, but 
here and there slits, which were the old embrasures of pierriers and 
archegayes. At the foot of this high wall was seen, something like 
the hole at the bottom of a rat trap, a little wicket gate, very elliptical 
in its arch, 

This small door, encased in a full, heavy girding of stone, had a 
grated peep-hole, a heavy knocker, a large bolt, hinges thick and 
knotted, a bristling of nails, an armour of plates, and hinges, which 
made it more of iron than of wood. 

There was no one in the lane. No shops, no passengers ; but in it 
there was heard a continual noise, as if the lane ran parallel to a torrent. 
It was a tumult of voices and of carriages. It seemed that on the 
other side of the black edifice there must be a great street, without 
doubt the principal street of Southwark, which ran at one end into the 
Canterbury road, and at the other on to London Bridge. 

All the length of the street, any one watching outside the cortége 
which surrounded Gwynplaine would have seen no other human 
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face than the pale profile of Ursus hazarding a half advance from the: 
shadow of the corner of the wall, looking, and fearing to see. He 
had posted himself behind the wall at a turn of the lane. 

The troop of constables grouped themselves before the wicket. 
Gwynplaine was in the centre, having behind him the wapentake and. 
his baton of iron. 

The justice of the quorum raised the knocker, and struck the door’ 
three times. The loophole opened. 

The justice of the quorum said,— 

* By order of Her Majesty.” 

The heavy door of oak and iron turned on its hinges, making a 
chilly opening, like the mouth of a cavern. A hideous depth yawned 
in the shadow. 

Ursus saw Gwynplaine disappear within it. 


CHAPTER V. 
A FEARFUL PLACE. 


THE wapentake entered after Gwynplaine. 

Then the justice of the quorum. 

Then the whole troop. 

The wicket was closed. 

The heavy door swung to, closing hermetically on the stone sills, 
without any one seeing who had opened or shut it. It seemed as if 
the bolts re-entered their sockets by their own act. Some of these 
mechanisms, invented by antique intimidation, still exist in old 
prisons ; doors of which you saw no doorkeeper. They looked like 
a cross between the entrance to a prison and the entrance to a tomb. 

This wicket was the lower door of Southwark Jail. 

There was nothing in the harsh and worm-eaten aspect of this prison 
to soften its appropriate air of rigour. 

It was a pagan temple, built by the Catieuchlans for the Mogous, 
the ancient English gods, became a palace for Ethelwolfe, and a 
fortress for Edward the Confessor; then it was elevated to the 
dignity of a prison, in 1199, by John Lackland. It was South- 
wark Jail. This jail, at first crossed by a street, as Chenonceaux 
is by a river, had been for a century or two a gate ; that is to say, the 
gate of the suburb; after which the passage had been walled up. 
There remain in England some prisons of this nature. In London, 
Newgate ; at Canterbury, Westgate ; at Edinburgh, Canongate. In 
France the Bastile was originally a gate. 
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Almost all the jails of England present the same appearance—a 
high wall without and a hive of cells within. Nothing could be more 
funereal than the aspect of these prisons, where spiders and justice 
-spread their webs, and where John Howard, that ray of light, had not 
yet penetrated. All, like the old Gehanna of Brussels, might well 
have been designated Treurenberg—+¢he house of tears. 

Men felt before such buildings, at once so savage and comfortless, 
such agony as the ancient navigators suffered before the hell of 
-slaves mentioned by Plautus, islands of creaking chains, ferricrepidita 
insul@, when they passed near enough to hear the clank of the 
fetters. 

The Southwark Jail, an old place for exorcisms and torture, was 
originally used solely for the imprisonment of sorcerers, ‘as is indicated 
in two verses engraved on a defaced stone at the foot of the wicket,— 


‘* Sunt arreptitii, vexati demone multo 
Est energumenus quem dzemon possidet unus.” 


Lines which make a delicate distinction between the demoniac and 
the possessed by a devil. 

At the bottom of this inscription, nailed flat against the wall, was 
a stone ladder, which had been originally made of wood, but had been 
changed into stone by being buried in earth of petrifying qualities in 
a place called Apsley Gowois, near Woburn Abbey. 

The prison of Southwark, now demolished, opened into two streets 
between which a gate formerly served as means of communication. 
It had two doors. In the large street a door, apparently destined 
for the authorities ; and in the lane the door of punishment, destined 
for the rest of the living and for the dead also, because when a prisoner 
in the jail died it was by that issue the corpse was carried out. A 
liberation as good as another. Death is release into infinity. 

It was by the gate of punishment that Gwynplaine had been taken 
into the prison. The lane, as we have said, was nothing but a little 
road, paved with flints, confined between two opposite walls. There 
is one of this nature at Brussels called “Rue ad’une Personne.” 

The two walls were unequal in height. The high one was the 
prison ; the low one, the cemetery—an enclosure for the mortuary 
remains of the jail—was not higher than the ordinary stature of a 
man. In it was a gate almost opposite the prison wicket. The dead 
had only to cross the street ; the cemetery was but twenty steps from 
the jail. To the high one was affixed a moveable ladder; on the 
low was sculptured a Death’s head. Neither of these walls made 
‘its opposite neighbour more cheerful. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
WHAT KIND OF MAGISTRACY WAS UNDER THE WIGS OF FORMER DAYS. 


Any one looking at that moment at the other side of the prison 
—the side of the facade—would have perceived the great street 
of Southwark, and might have remarked, stationed before the monu- 
mental and official entrance of the jail, a travelling carriage, recog- 
nised as such by its imperial. A few curious people surrounded 
this carriage. On it was a coat of arms, and a personage was seen 
to descend from it and enter the prison. “ Probably a magistrate,” 
conjectured the crowd. Many of the magistrates in England were 
noble, and almost all had the right of bearing arms. In France 
blazon and robe are almost dissevered. The Duke Saint-Simon says, 
in speaking of magistrates, “ People of that class.” In England a 
gentleman is not despised for being a judge. 

Travelling magistrates exist in England ; they are called judges of 
circuit, and nothing was easier than to recognise in this kind of carriage 
the vehicle of a judge on circuit. That which was less comprehen- 
sible was, that the supposed magistrate got down, not from the 
carriage itself, but from the box, a place which is not habitually occu- 
pied by the owner. Another unusual thing. They travelled at that 
period in England in two ways. By coach, at the rate of a shilling 
for five miles, and post, paying three halfpence per mile, and twopence 
to the postillion after each stage. A private carriage, whose owner 
desired to travel by relays, paid as many shillings per horse per mile 
as the horseman paid pence. The carriage drawn up before the jail 
at Southwark, being harnessed with four horses and two postillions, 
displayed princely state. Finally, that which excited and disconcerted 
conjectures to the utmost, was the circumstance that this carriage 
was sedulously shut up. The blinds of the windows were pulled up. 
The glass was darkened by blinds; every opening by which the 
eye might have penetrated was masked. From without nothing 
within could be seen, and it is probable that from within, nothing 
could be seen without. However, it did not seem probable that 
anyone was in the carriage. 

Southwark being in Surrey, the prison belonged to the jurisdiction 
of the sheriff of the county. 

These distinct jurisdictions were very frequent in England. Thus, 
for example, the Tower of London was not supposed to be situated 
in any county ; that is to say, that, legally, it was considered to be in 
air. The Tower recognised no authority of jurisdiction except in its 
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own constable, who was qualified as custos turris. The Tower had 
its jurisdiction, its church, its court of justice, and its government 
apart. 

The authority of the custos or constable extended, out of London, 
over twenty-one hamlets. As in Great Britain legal singularities 
engraft one on another, the office of the master gunner of England is 
derived from the Tower of London. Other legal customs seem still 
more whimsical. Thus the English Court of Admiralty consults and 
applies the laws of Rhodes and Oleron, a French island which was 
once English. 

The sheriff of a county was a person highly considered. He was 
always an esquire, and sometimes a knight. He wascalled spectadilis 
in the old deeds, “a man to be looked at,” a kind of intermediate title 
between é//ustris and clarissimus,—less than the first, more than the 
second. Long ago the sheriffs of the counties were chosen by the 
people ; but Edward II., and after him Henry VI., having claimed 
this nomination for the crown, the sheriff became a royal emanation. 

All received their commissions from majesty, except the sheriff of 
Westmoreland, whose office was hereditary, and the sheriffs of Lon- 
don and Middlesex, who were elected by the livery in the common 
hall. Sheriffs of Wales and Chester possessed certain fiscal pre- 
rogatives. All these appointments still exist in England, but, subjected 
little by little to the friction of manners and ideas, they have not the 
same aspect as formerly. It was the duty of the sheriff of the county 
to escort and protect the judges on circuit. As we have two arms, 
he had two officers ; his right arm the under sheriff, his left arm the 
justice of the quorum. The justice of the quorum, assisted by the 
bailiff of the hundred, termed wapentake, apprehended, examined, 
and under the responsibility of the sheriff imprisoned, that they might 
be tried by the judges of circuit, thieves, murderers, rebels, vagabonds, 
and all sorts of felons. 

The shade of difference between the under-sheriff and the justice 
of the quorum, in their hierarchical service towards the sheriff, was 
that the under-sheriff accompanied, and the justice of the quorum 
assisted. 

The sheriff held two courts, one fixed and central, the county 
court, and a moveable court, the sheriff’s turn. Thus was repre- 
sented unity and ubiquity. He might as judge be aided and informed 
on legal questions by the serjeant of the coif, called sergens coife, who 
is a serjeant-at-law, and who wore under his black skull-cap a fillet of 
white Cambray linen. 

The sheriff delivered the jails. When he arrived at one of the 
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cities in his province, he had the right of summary trial of the 
prisoners, of which he might cause either their release or their execu- 
tion. This was called a jail delivery. The sheriff presented bills of 
indictment to the twenty-four members of the grand jury. If they 
approved, they wrote above, di//a vera; if the contrary, they wrote 
ignoramus. ‘Then the accusation ‘was annulled, and the sheriff had 
the privilege of tearing up the bill. If during the deliberation a juror 
died, this legally acquitted the prisoner and made him innocent, 
and the sheriff, who had the privilege of arresting the accused, could 
also set him at liberty. 

That which made the sheriff singularly feared and esteemed was 
that he had the charge of executing all the orders of her majesty, a 
fearful latitude. An arbitrary power lodges in such commissions. 

The officers termed vergers, and the coroners making part of the 
sheriff's cortége, and the clerks of the road lending him help, with the 
gentlemen on horseback and the servants in livery, made a hand- 
some suite. The sheriff, says Chamberlayne, is the “life of justice, 
of law, and of the country.” 

In England an insensible demolition pulverises and dissevers con- 
stantly laws and customs. You must understand in our day that 
neither the sheriff, the wapentake, nor the justice of the quorum 
could exercise their functions as they did then. There was in the 
England of the Past a certain confusion of powers, and ill-defined 
attributes resulted in their overstepping their real powers at times, 
which would be impossible in the present day. The usurpation of 
power by police and justices has ceased. We believe that even the 
word wapentake has changed its meaning. It implied a magisterial 
function ; then it signified a territorial division ; it specified the cen- 
turion ; it now specifies the hundred (centum). 

Moreover, in those days the sheriff of the county, combined 
with something more and something less, and condensed in his 
authority, at once royal and municipal, the two magistrates called 
formerly in France the civil lieutenant of Paris and the lieutenant of 
police. The civil lieutenant of Paris, Monsieur, is pretty well 
described in this old police note :—“ The civil lieutenant had no dis- 
like to domestic quarrels, because he always has the pickings.”— 
(22nd July, 1704.) As to the lieutenant of police, he was a redoubt- 
able person, multiple and vague. The best personification of him 
was René d’Argenson, who, as was said by Saint-Simon, showed in 
his face the three judges of hell united. 

These three judges of hell sat, as has already been seen, at 
Bishopsgate, London. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
SHUDDERING. 


WHEN Gwynplaine heard the wicket shut, creaking in all its irons, 
he trembled. It seemed to him that the door, which had just closed, 
was the communication between light and darkness ; opening on one 
side on the living, human crowd, and on the other on a dead world, 
and now that everything illumined by the sun was behind him, that 
he had stepped over the boundary of life and was standing without 
it, his heart contracted. What were they going to do with him? 
What did it all mean? Where was he? 

He saw nothing around him ; he found himself in perfect darkness. 
The shutting of the door had momentarily blinded him. The win- 
dow in the door had been closed as well. No loophole, no lamp. 
Such was the precaution of old times. It was forbidden to light the 
entrance to the jails, so that the new comers should take no 
observations. 

Gwynplaine extended his arms, and touched the wall on his 
right side and on the left. He was in a passage. Little by little 
a cavernous daylight exuding, no one knows from whence, and 
which floats into dark places, and to which the dilation of the 
pupil adjusts itself slowly, enabled him to distinguish a lineament 
here and there, and the corridor was vaguely sketched out before 
him. 

Gwynplaine, who had never had a glimpse of penal severities, save 
from the exaggerations of Ursus, felt as though seized by a sort of 
vague gigantic hand. To be caught in the mysterious toils of the 
law is frightful. He who is brave in all other dangers, is disconcerted 
in the presence of justice. Why? It is that the justice of man 
works in twilight, and the judge gropes his way. Gwynplaine recalled 
all that Ursus had told him of the necessity for silence. He wished 
to see Dea again; he felt some discretionary instinct, which urged 
him not to irritate. Sometimes the wish to be enlightened is to 
make matters worse ; on the other hand, however, the thought of 
this adventure was so overwhelming, that he gave way at length and 
could not restrain a question. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, “ whither do you conduct me ?” 

They made no answer. 

It was the law to take prisoners silently, and the Norman text is 
formal: A silentiariis ostio, prepositis introducti sunt. 

This silence froze Gwynplaine. Up to that moment he had 
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believed himself to be firm: he was self-sufficing. To be self-suffic- 
ing is to be powerful. He had lived isolated from the world, and 
imagined that being solitary he was unassailable ; and now all at 
once he felt himself under the pressure of this hideous collective 
force. In what manner could he combat this horrible anonyma, 
the law? He felt faint under the perplexity ; a fear of an unknown 
character, had found a fissure in his armour ; besides, he had not 
slept, he had not eaten, he had scarcely moistened his lips with 
a cup of tea. All the night had been passed in a kind of delirium, 
and the fever was still on him. He was thirsty; perhaps hungry. 
The craving of the stomach disorders everything. Since the pre- 
vious evening all kinds of incidents had assailed him. The emo- 
tions which had tormented had sustained him. Without a storm a 
sail would be a rag. But his was the excessive feebleness of the rag, 
which the wind inflates till it tears it. He felt himself sinking down. 
Was he about to fall without consciousness on the pavement? To 
faint is the resource of a woman, and a humiliation toa man. He 
hardened himself, but he trembled. He felt as one losing his footing. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


LAMENTATION, 


THEY began to move forward. 

They advanced through the passage. 

There was no preliminary registry, no office with records entered. 
The prisons in those times were not overburthened with documents, 
They were content to close round you without knowing why. To 
be a prison, and to hold prisoners, was sufficient for them. 

The procession had been obliged to lengthen itself out, taking 
the form of the corridor. They walked almost in single file ; first the 
wapentake, then Gwynplaine, then the justice of the quorum, then 
the constables, advancing in a solid mass, and blocking up the pas- 
sage behind Gwynplaine as witha bung. The passage narrowed. 
Now Gwynplaine touched the walls with both his elbows. The roof, 
made of flint, dashed by cement, had a succession of granite arches 
jutting out and still more contracting the passage. It was necessary 
to stoop to pass under them. No speed was possible in this corridor. 
Any one trying to escape by flight would have been compelled to 
move slowly. The passage twisted. All entrails are tortuous ; those 
of a prison as well as those of aman. Here and there, sometimes 
to the right and sometimes to the left, spaces in the wall, square 
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and closed by large iron gratings, gave glimpses of flights of stairs, 
some descending and some ascending. 

They reached a closed door; it opened. They passed through, 
and it closed again. Then they came to a second door, which 
admitted them, then to a third, which also turned on its hinges. 
These doors seemed to open and shut of themselves. No one was 
visible. Whilst the corridor contracted, the top grew lower, and at 
length it was impossible to stand upright. Moisture exuded from 
the wall. Drops of water fell from the vault. The slabs that paved 
the corridor were clammy as an intestine. The diffused pallor that 
served as light, became more and more a pall. Air was deficient, 
and what was singularly ominous, the passage descended. 

It was necessary to observe it closely to perceive that there was 
such a descent. In darkness a gentle declivity is portentous. Nothing 
is more to be feared than the vague evils to which we are led by 
imperceptible degrees. 

It is awful to descend into unknown depths. 

How long had they walked in this manner? Gwynplaine could 
not tell. 

Moments passed under such crushing agony seem immeasurably 
prolonged. 

Suddenly they halted. 

The darkness was intense. 

The corridor widened. Gwynplaine heard close to him a noise 
of which only a Chinese gong could give an idea; something like a 
blow struck the diaphragm of the abyss. It was the wapentake who 
had struck his wand against a sheet of iron. 

This sheet of iron was a door. 

Not a door which turned, but a door which was raised and let 
down. 

Something like a hearse. 

There was the sound of creaking of a groove, and Gwynplaine had 
suddenly before his eyes a bit of square light. It was the sheet of 
metal, which was raised into a slit in the vault, just as the door of a 
‘mouse-trap is lifted. 

An opening had been made. 

The light was not daylight, but glimmer ; but, on the dilated eye- 
balls of Gwynplaine this pale and sudden ray struck like a flash of 
lightning. 

It was some time before he could see anything. To see with 
dazzled eyes, is as difficult as to see in darkness. 

At length, by degrees, as the pupil of his eye became proportioned 
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to the light, as it had been proportioned to the darkness, he was able 
to distinguish objects. The light, which at first had seemed too 
bright, settled into its proper place and became livid. He cast a 
glance into the yawning space before him, and perceived that which 
was terrible. 

At his feet were about twenty stairs, steep, narrow, defaced, almost 
perpendicular, without balustrade on either side, a sort of stone ridge 
cut out from the flat side of a wall into stairs, entering and losing 
itself in a very narrow cavern. ‘They went to the bottom. 

This cell was round, having an ogee vault with a low arch, from 
the want of level in the top stone of the freize, a displacement 
common to cells on which heavy edifices are built. 

The kind of cutting serving as a door, which the sheet of iron had 
just revealed, and on which the stairs abutted, was notched in the 
vault, so that at this height the eye looked down as into a well. 

The cell was vast, and if it were the bottom of a well, it must 
have been one that was cyclopean. The idea that the old word 
dungeon awakens in the mind could only be taken in this case as 
representing a lair for wild beasts. 

The cell was neither flagged nor paved. The bottom was of that 
cold, moist earth peculiar to deep places. 

In the midst of the cell, four low and disproportioned columns 
sustained a porch heavily ogival, of which the four mouldings united 
in the interior of the porch, something like the inside of a mitre. 
This porch, similar to the pinnacles under which formerly they placed 
sarcophagi, rose nearly to the top of the vault, and made in the 
cavern a sort of central chamber, if that could be called a chamber 
which had pillars only in place of walls. 

At the key of the arch, over the door, hung a brass lantern, round 
and barred like the window of a prison. This lamp threw around it 
—on the pillars, on the vault, on the circular wall seen ‘dimly behind 
the pillars—a wan light, cut by bars of shadow. 

This was the light which had at first dazzled Gwynplaine ; now it 
only seemed a confused redness. 

There was no other light in this cave—neither window, nor door, 
nor loop-hole. — 

Between the four pillars, precisely below the lantern, in the spot 
where there was most light, was placed flat on the earth a pale and 
terrible outline. 

It was lying on its back ; a head could be seen, of which the eyes 
were shut; a body, of which the chest disappeared in an undis- 
tinguishable heap ; four limbs belonging to the body, in the position 
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of the cross of Saint Andrew, and drawn towards the four pillars by 
four chains fastened to the feet and the hands. 

These chains were fastened to an iron ring at the base of each 
column. ‘This form was held immoveable, in the atrocious position 
of being quartered ; and had the icy look of a livid corpse. 

It was naked. It was a man. 

Gwynplaine, petrified, stood at the top of the stairs, looking down. 
All at once he heard a rattle in the throat. 

The corpse was alive. 

Close to this spectre, in one of the ogives of the door, on either 
side of a great seat, whose arms were formed by large, flat stones, 
stood two men swathed in long black cloaks; and on the seat an 
old man was sitting, dressed in a red robe—wan, motionless, and 
ominous, a bunch of roses in his hand. 

This bunch of rosés would have enlightened any one less ignorant 
than Gwynplaine. The right of judging with a nosegay in his hand 
implied the holder to be a magistrate, at once royal and municipal. 
The Lord Mayor of London still keeps up the custom. To assist the 
deliberations of the judges was the function of the earliest roses of 
the season. 

The old man seated on the bench was the sheriff of the county 
of Surrey. 

His was the majestic rigidity of a Roman dignitary. 

The stone bench was the only seat in the cell. 

By the side of it there was a table covered with papers and books, 
and on which rested the long, white wand of the sheriff. The men 
standing upright by the side of the sheriff were two doctors, one of 
medicine, and one of law ; this last was recognisable by his sergeant’s 
coif over his wig. Both had black robes—one of the shape worn by 
judges, the other by doctors. Men of these two sorts wear mourning 
for the deaths they occasion. 

Behind the sheriff, on the outside of the boundary made by the flat 
stone, was crouched—with a writing-table near to him, on the flag- 
stones ; a bundle of papers on his knees, and a sheet of parchment 
on the bundle—a secretary, in a round wig, with a pen in his hand, 
in the attitude of a man ready to write. 

This secretary was of the class called keeper of the bag, as was 
indicated by a bag before his feet. These bags, in former times 
employed in law processes, were termed bags of justice. 

With crossed arms, leaning against a pillar, was a man entirely 
dressed in leather, the hangman’s assistant. 

These men seemed as if they had been fixed by enchantment 
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in their funereal posture round the chained man. Neither of them 
spoke or moved. 

There brooded over all a fearful calm. 

What Gwynplaine saw was a ceil of torture. Such cells abounded 
in England. 

The crypt of Beauchamp Tower long served this purpose, as did 
also the cell in the Lollards’ prison. ‘There is a place of this nature 
which may still be seen in London, called “the Vaults of Lady 
Place.” In this last-mentioned chamber there is a chimney on pur- 
pose for heating the irons. 

All the prisons of King John’s time, and the jail of Southwark 
was one, had their chambers of torture. 

The scene which is about to follow was then frequent in England, 
and might, in an extreme case, by a criminal process, be carried out 
to-day, because all those laws still exist. England offers the curious 
spectacle of a barbarous code living on the best terms with liberty. 
We must confess they make an excellent family party. Some distrust, 
however, might not be undesirable. A crisis arising, a return to the 
penal code is not impossible. English legislation is a tamed tiger ; 
has velvet paws, but it also has claws. Cut the claws of the law, if 
you be wise. Law almost ignores right. On one side is penalty, on 
the other humanity. Philosophers protect; but it will take some 
time yet before the justice of man is united with the justice of God. 

Respect for the law. That is the English phrase. In England 
they venerate so many laws, that they never repeal any. ‘They save 
themselves from the consequences of this veneration by never putting 
them into execution. An old law falls into disuse like an old woman, 
and they never think of killing one or the other. They cease to 
make use of them, that is all. They are at liberty to consider them- 
selves still young and beautiful. They may dream that they exist. 
This politeness is called respect. 

Norman custom is very wrinkled. That does not hinder the 
English judge from casting sheeps’ eyes at her. They preserve, 
amorously, an antiquated atrocity, so long as it is Norman. What 
can be more savage than the gallows? In 1867, they condemned a 
man to be cut into four quarters and offered to a woman—the 
Queen.* 

However, torture was never exercised in England. History 
declares this fact. The assurance of history is wonderful. 

Matthew of Westminster quotes an act of this “Saxon law, very 
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clement and kind,” which does not punish criminals by death; and 
adds that “it limits itself to cutting off the nose and scooping out 
the eyes.” That was all! 

Gwynplaine, scared and haggard, stood at the top of the steps, 
trembling in all his limbs. He shuddered from head to foot. He 
tried to remember what crime he had committed. To the silence 
of the wapentake had succeeded the vision of condign punishment. 

It was a step, certainly, forward; but a tragic one. He saw, 
increasing in blackness, the sombre legal enigma under which he 
felt himself imprisoned. 

The human form lying on the earth rattled in its throat a second 
time. 

Gwynplaine felt that some one touched him gently on his shoulder. 

It was the wapentake. 

Gwynplaine understood that he must descend. 

He obeyed. 

He went down the stairs step by step. The stairs were very nar- 
row, and eight or nine inches high. There was no hand-rail. They 
could only be used cautiously. Behind Gwynplaine followed the 
wapentake, at the distance of two steps, holding up his iron wea- 
pon ; and behind the wapentake, at the same distance, followed the 
justice of the quorum. 

Gwynplaine, in descending there, felt an indescribable extinction 
of hope. Death seeemed in each step. In every stair that he 
went lower there died in him some portion of life. 

Paler and paler, he reached the bottom of the stairs. 

The kind of insect thrown to the earth and chained to the four 
pillars, continued to rattle in its throat. 

A voice from the half shadow said— 

** Approach !” 

It was the sheriff who addressed Gwynplaine. 

Gwynplaine made a step forward. 

** Close,” said the sheriff. 

The justice of the quorum murmured in the ear of Gwynplaine so 
gravely that the whisper seemed solemn, “ You are before the sheriff 
of the county of Surrey.” 

Gwynplaine advanced towards the victim he saw extended in the 
centre of the cell. The wapentake and the justice of the quorum 
remained where they were, and allowed Gwynplaine to advance 
alone. 

When Gwynplaine, having arrived under the porch, and close to 
that miserable thing which he had hitherto perceived only at a 
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distance, and which was a living man, his fear became terror. The 
man tied to the ground was absolutely naked, excepting that rag so 
hideously modest, which might be called the vineleaf of punishment, 
and which was the succingulum of the Romans, and the christipannus 
of the Goths, of which the old Gaul jargon made cripagne. Jesus 
on the cross had only this. shred. 

The fearful sufferer whom Gwynplaine looked at, seemed a man 
about fifty or sixty years of age. He was bald. Grizzly hairs of 
beard bristled on his chin. His eyes were closed; his mouth open. 
All his teeth were visible. His thin and bony face was like a death’s- 
head. His arms and legs fastened down by chains to the four stone 
pillars made the figure of X. He had on his breast and belly a 
plate of iron, and on the iron were built up five or six large stones. 
His rattle was sometimes a sigh, sometimes a roar. 

The sheriff, without laying down his bunch of roses, took from the 
table with the hand which was free, his white wand, and standing up 
said, ‘‘ Obedience to her majesty.” 

Then he replaced the wand on the table. 

Then, with the slowness of a knell, without a gesture, and im- 
moveable as the sufferer, the sheriff raised his voice. 

He said, 

“Man, who liest here fastened by chains, listen for the last time to 
the voice of justice; you have been taken from your dungeon and 
brought to this jail. Legally summoned in the usual forms, formadliis 
verbis pressus, without regard to warnings and communications which 
have been made, and which will be renewed ; inspired by a bad 
and perverse spirit of tenacity, you have retired into silence, and 
refused to answer the judge. This is a detestable licence, and which 
constitutes among deeds punishable by cashlit, the crime and delin- 
quency of overseness.” 

The sergeant with the coif on the right of the sheriff interrupted, 
and said, with an indifference, which had an effect indescribably 
funereal, “ Overhernessa. Laws of Alfred and of Godrun, chapter 
six.” 

The sheriff resumed. 

“The law is venerated by all except by scoundrels who infest the 
woods where the hinds bear young.” 

Like a clock after another clock, the sergeant said, 

“ Mi facient vastum in foresta ubi dame solent founinare.” 

“He who refuses to answer to the magistrate,” said the sheriff, 
“is suspected of all vices. He is reputed capable of every evil.” 

The sergeant interposed. 

VoL. 1V., N. S, 1870, U 
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“ Prodigus, devorator profusus salax ruffianus, ebriosus, luxuriosus 
simulator consumptor patrimonit, elluo ambro, et gluto.” 

* All vices,” said the sheriff, “supposes all crimes. Who avows 
nothing, confesses all. He who holds his peace before the questions 
of the judge, is in fact a liar and a parricide.” 

“ Mendax et parricida,” said the sergeant. 

The sheriff said, 

“Man, it is not permitted to you to absent yourself by silence. 
Contumacy is a wound given to the law. It resembles a Diomede 
wounding a goddess. ‘Taciturnity before a judge, is a form of 
rebellion. Lése justice, is lese majesty. Nothing can be more hate- 
ful or rash. Who resists interrogation, steals from truth. The law 
has provided for this. For similar cases, the English have always 
enjoyed the right of the foss, the gibbet, and the chains,” 

“ Anglita Charta, year 1088,” said the sergeant. Then with the 
same ‘tmhechanical gravity, he added, “ferrum, et fossam, et furcas cum 
alias libertatibus.” 

The sheriff continued, 

** Man! Forasmuch as you have not chosen to break silence, though 
of sound mind and perfectly informed on the subject concerning which 
justice demands an answer ; since you are diabolically refractory, you 
have: deserved torture, and you have been, by the terms of the 
criminal statutes, tried by the torture of ‘Za peine forte et dure. 
This is what has been done to you. The law requires that I should 
inform you categorically. You have been brought to this dungeon ! 
You have been stript of all your clothes. You have been laid on 
your back naked on the earth, your limbs have been stretched and 
tied to the four pillars of the law ; a sheet of iron has been placed on 
your chest, and they have heaped upon your body as many stones as 
you can bear, ‘and more,’ says the law.” 

“ Plusque,” affirmed the sergeant. 

The sheriff pursued. 

“In this situation, and before prolonging the torture, a second 
summons to answer and to speak has been made to you by me, 
sheriff of the county of Surrey, and you have satanically persevered 
in ‘silerice, though in the power of torture, chains, shackles, fetters, 
and irons.” 

“ Attachiamenta legalia,” said the sergeant. 

“On your refusal and contumacy,” said the sheriff, “it being 
equitable that the obstinacy of the law should equal the obstinacy of 
the Criminal, the torture has continued according to the edicts and’ 
texts. The first day they gave you nothing to eat or to drink.” 
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“ Hoc est superjejunare,” said the sergeant. 

There was silence, the frightful hissing of the man’s respiration 
might be heard under the heap of stones. 

The sergeant on the right completed his interruption. 

“ Adde augmentum abstinentiea ciborum diminutione. Consuetudo 
brittanica. Article five hundred and fourth.” 

These two men, the sheriff and the sergeant, alternated. Nothing 
could be more dreary than this imperturbable monotony. The 
mournful voice responded to the ominous voice; it might be said 
that the priest and the deacon of punishment were celebrating the 
ferocious mass of the law. 

The sheriff resumed. 

“On the first day they gave you nothing to eat or to drink. The 
second day they gave you to eat, and not to drink. They put 
between your teeth three mouthfuls of barley bread. On the third 
day they gave you to drink, and not to eat. They poured into your 
mouth three times, and in three glasses, a pint of water taken from 
the common sewer of the prison. The fourth day is come. It is 
to-day. Now, if you do not answer, you will be left here till you die. 
Justice wills it.” 

The sergeant, ready with his reply, appeared. 

“ Mors rei homagium est bone legi.” 

“And whilst you will feel yourself to be dying lamentably,” 
resumed the sheriff, “no one will assist you, even when the blood 
rushes from your throat, your beard, and your armpits, and all the 
openings of the body, from the mouth to the loins.” 

“A throtabolla,” said the sergeant, “ et pabu et subhircis, et a grugno 
usque ad crupponum.” 

The sheriff continued, 

“Man, attend. Because what follows concerns you. If you 
renounce your execrable silence; and if you confess, you will only 
be hanged, and you will have the right to the meldefeoh, which is a 
sum of money.” 

“ Damnum confitens,’ said the sergeant, “ habeat le meldefeoh. 
Leges Ine, chapter the twentieth.” 

“Which sum,” insisted the sheriff, “shall be paid in. doitkins, 
suskins and galihalpens, the only case in which this money can be 
employed, according to the terms of the statute of abolition, in the 
third of Henry Fifth, and you will have the right and enjoyment of 
scortum ante mortem, and shall then be hanged on the gibbet. Such 
are the advantages of confession. Does it please you to answer to 


justice ?” 
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The sheriff was silent, and waited. 

The prisoner remained motionless. 

The sheriff resumed. 

‘Man, silence is a refuge where there is more risk than safety. 
The obstinate man is damnable and vicious. He who is silent before 
justice is a felon to the crown. Do not persist in this unfilial 
disobedience. Think of her majesty. Do not oppose our gracious 
queen. When I speak to you, answer her ; be a loyal subject.” 

The patient rattled in the throat. 

The sheriff continued, 

“Then, after seventy-two hours of torture, here we are at the 
fourth day. Man, it is the decisive day. It is on the fourth day 
that the law has fixed the confrontation.” 

“ Quarta die, frontem ad frontem adduce,” growled the sergeant. 

“ The wisdom of the law,” continued the sheriff, “has chosen this 
last hour to hold what our ancestors called a ‘judgment by mortal 
cold,’ seeing it is the moment when men are believed on their yes 
or their no.” 

The sergeant on the right confirmed it, 

“‘ Judicium pro frodmortell, quod homines credendi sint per suum ya 
et per suum no. Charter of King Adelstan, first volume, page a 
hundred and sixty-three.” 

There was a moment’s pause ; then the sheriff inclined his stern 
face towards the prisoner. 

‘** Man, who art there on the ground 

He paused. 

*“‘ Man,” he cried, “do you hear me ?” 

The man did not move. 

“In the name of the law,” said the sheriff, ‘open your eyes.” 

The man’s lids remained closed. 

The sheriff turned to the doctor, standing on his left side. 

“Doctor, give your diagnostic.” 

“ Probe, da diagnosticum,” said the sergeant. 

The doctor stooped down with magisterial stiffness, approached 
the man, leant over him, put his ear close to the mouth of the 
sufferer, felt the pulse at the wrist, the armpit, and the thigh, and 
stood up again. 

“Well ?” said the sheriff. 

“He can hear still,” said the doctor. 

“Can he see?” inquired the sheriff. 

The doctor answered, “ He can see.” 

On a sign from the sheriff, the justice of the quorum and the 
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wapentake advanced. The wapentake placed himself near the head 
of the patient. 

The justice of the quorum stood behind Gwynplaine. 

The doctor retreated a step behind the pillars. 

Then the sheriff, raising the bunch of roses as a priest about to 
sprinkle holy water, called on the prisoner in a loud voice, and 
became awful. 

“OQ, wretched man, speak! The law supplicates before she exter- 
minates you. You, who feign to be mute, think how mute is the 
tomb. You, who appear deaf, think that damnation is more deaf. 
Think of the death which is worse than your present state. Repent ; 
you are about to be left in this cell. Listen! you who are my 
likeness; for I am a man! Listen, my brother, because I am a 
Christian. Listen, my son, because I am an old man. Look at 
me; for I am the master of your sufferings, and I am about to 
become horrible. The horrors of the law make the majesty of the 
judge. Think, that I myself tremble before myself. My own power 
alarms me. Do not drive me to extremities. I am filled by the holy 
malice of chastisement. Feel, then, wretched man, the salutary 
and honest fear of justice, and obey me. 

“The hour of confrontation is come, and you should answer. 
Do not harden yourself in resistance. Do not that which will be 
irrevocable. Think that your end belongs to me. Dying man, 
listen! At least, let it not be your determination to expire here 
during hours, days, and weeks, exhausted by frightful agonies of 
hunger and foulness—under the weight of these stones—alone in this 
cell, deserted, forgotten, annihilated,—left for food for the rats and 
the weasels ; gnawed by creatures of darkness whilst the world comes 
and goes, buys and sells; whilst carriages roll in the streets above 
your head. At least, do not continue to draw painful breath without 
remission in the depths of this despair—grinding your teeth, weeping, 
blaspheming,—without a doctor to appease the anguish of your 
wounds, without a priest to offer a divine draught of water to your 
soul. Oh! if only that you may not feel the frightful froth of the 
sepulchre ooze from your lips, I adjure and conjure you to hear me. 
I call you to your own aid. Have pity on yourself. Do what is 
demanded. Give way to justice. Open your eyes, and see if you 
recognise this man !” 

The prisoner neither turned his head nor lifted his eyelids. 

The sheriff cast a glance first at the justice of the quorum and 
then at the wapentake. 

The justice of the quorum, taking from Gwynplaine his hat and 
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-his mantle, placed his hands on his shoulders and put-him face to face 

in the light by the side of the chained man. The face of Gwyn- 
plaine stood out from all this shadow in strange relief, clearly 
illuminated. ; 

At the same time, the wapentake bent down, took the man’s 
temples in his two hands, turned his inert head towards Gwynplaine, 
and with his two thumbs and his first fingers lifted the closed eyelids. 

The prisoner saw Gwynplaine. Then, raising his head voluntarily, 
and opening his eyes wide, he looked at him. 

He quivered as much as a man can quiver with a mountain on his 
breast, and then cried out,— 

“'Tis he! Yes; ’tis he!” 

And, terrible to say, he burst into a laugh. 

“Tis he !” he repeated. 

Then he let his head fall back on the earth, and closed his eyes 
again. 

“Write! secretary,” said the justice. 

Gwynplaine, though terrified, had, up to that moment, preserved a 
calm exterior. The cry of the prisoner—“’Tis he!” overset him 
completely. This “Secretary, write!” froze him. He seemed to 
understand that a scoundrel had dragged him to his fate without his, 
Gwynplaine, being able to guess why, and that the unintelligible con- 
fession of this man closed round him like the clasp of an iron collar. 
He put himself in the place of this prisoner, attached to the same 
pillory of the two twin posts. Gwynplaine lost all sense of feeling 
in his feet in his terror, and he protested. He began to stammer 
incoherent words with the deep distress of an innocent man, and 
quivering, ‘terrified, lost, he uttered at random the first outcries 
which rose to his mind, and all those words of agony which seem like 
idle projectiles. 

“It isnot true. It was not me. Ido not know this man. He 
cannot know me, as I do not know him. I have my theatrical 
part to play this evening. What do you want with me? I demand 
my liberty. Nor is this all. Why am I brought to this cavern? 
‘Are there no longer laws? You may as well say at once that 
there are no laws. My Lord Judge, I repeat that it is not I. 
I am innocent of all that can be said. I know it well—myself. I 
wish to go away. This is not justice. There is nothing between this 
man and me. Anyone can tell that. My life is not hidden up. 
They came and took me away like a thief. Why did they come like 
that? That man there, how can I know who he is? I ama 
travelling mountebank, who plays farces at fairs and markets. I 
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am the Grinning Man. Plenty of people come to see me. We are 
staying in Tarrinzeau Field. Observe, that I have gained an honest 
livelihood for fifteen years. Iam five-and-twenty. I lodge at the 
‘Tadcaster Inn. I am called Gwynplaine. Grant me the’ favour to let 
me out. You should not take advantage of the low estate of the 
unfortunate. Have compassion on a man who has done no harm ; 
who is without protection, and without defence. You have before 
you a poor mountebank.” 

“T have before me,” said the sheriff, “ Fermain Lord Clancharlie, 
Baron Clancharlie and Hunkerville, Marquis of Corleone in Sicily, 
and a Peer of England.” 

And rising, and pointing out his chair to Gwynplaine, the sheriff 
added,— 

* My lord, will your lordship deign to seat yourself?” 








PART II.—BOOK THE FIFTH. 
The Sea and Fate are moved by the same Breath, 





CHAPTER I. 


THE DURABILITY OF FRAGILE THINGS. 


DEsTINY sometimes proffers us a glass of madness to drink. A 
hand comes out of the mist, and suddenly offers the dark cup in 
Which is contained the latent intoxication. 

Gwynplaine did not understand. 

He looked behind him to see who had been addressed. 

A sound, if too sharp, fails to be perceptible to the ear; an 
emotion too acute conveys no meaning to the mind. There is a 
limit to comprehension as well as to hearing. 

The wapentake and the justice of the quorum approached Gwyn- 
‘plaine, and took him by the arms. He felt himself placed in the 
chair the sheriff had just vacated. He let it be done, without 
explaining to himself how it could be. 

When Gwynplaine was seated, the justice of the quorum and the 
wapentake retired a few steps, and stood upright and motionless 
behind the seat. 

Then the sheriff placed his bunch of roses on the stone table, put 
on some spectacles which the secretary gave him, drew from the 
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bundles of papers which covered the table, a sheet of parchment, 
yellow, green, torn and jagged in places, which seemed to have 
been folded in very small folds, and of which one side was 
covered with writing; standing up under the light of the lamp, 
he held the sheet to his eyes, and in his most solemn tone read 
as follows :— 

“In the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 

“This present day, the twenty-ninth of January, one thousand 
six hundred and ninetieth year of Our Lord. 

“Has been wickedly deserted on the desert coast of Portland, 
with the intention of allowing him to perish of famine, of cold, and 
of solitude, a child aged ten years. 

“This child was sold at the age of two years, by order of his 
most gracious majesty, King James the Second. 

“This child is Fermain Lord Clancharlie, the only legitimate son 
of Linnzus Lord Clancharlie, Baron Clancharlie and Hunkerville, 
Marquis of Corleone in Sicily, Peer of England, defunct, and of 
Ann Bradshaw, his wife, both deceased. This child is the inheritor 
of the estates and titles of his father. For this reason he was 
sold, mutilated, disfigured, and put out of the way by the will of 
his most gracious majesty. 

«“ This child was brought up, and trained to be a mountebank 
at markets and fairs. 

“ He was sold at the age of two years, after the death of the peer, 
his father, and ten pounds sterling were given to the king as his 
purchase-money, as well as for divers concessions, tolerations, and 
immunities. 

“ Lord Fermain Clancharlie, at the age of two years was bought 
by me, the undersigned, who write these lines, and mutilated and 
disfigured by a German from Flanders, called Hardquanonne, who 
alone is acquainted with the secrets and mode of treatment of 
Doctor Conquest. 

“The child was destined by us to be a laughing mask (masco 
ridens). 

“With this intention Hardquanonne performed on him the operar 
tion, Bucca fissa usque ad aures, which stamps a perpetual laugh on 
the face. 

“This child, by means known only to Hardquanonne, was put to 
sleep and made insensible during its performance, knowing nothing 
of the operation which he underwent. 

“ He is ignorant that he is Lord Clancharlie. 

“ He answers to the name of Gwynplaine. 
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“This is the result of his tender age, and the slight powers of 
memory he could have had when he was bought and sold, being then 
barely two years old. 

“ Hardquanonne is the only person who knows how to perform 
the operation Bucca fissa, and this child is the only living subject 
on which it has been essayed. 

“The peculiarity of this unique and singular operation is, that if 
after long years this child should come to be an old man instead of 
a child, and should his black locks turn white, he would be imme- 
diately recognised by Hardquanonne. 

“At the time when I write this, Hardquanonne, who knows 
perfectly well the facts, and participated as principal actor therein, 
is detained in the prisons of his highness the Prince of Orange, 
commonly called-King William III. Hardquanonne was apprehended 
and seized as being one of the band of Comprachicos or Cheylas. 
He is shut up in the dungeon of Chatham. 

“Tt was in Switzerland, near the Lake of Geneva, between 
Lausanne and Vevy, in the very house where the father and 
mother died, that the child was, conformably to the orders of the 
king, sold and given up by the last servant of the deceased Lord 
Linnzus, which servant died soon after his master, so that this secret 
and delicate matter is now unknown to anyone here below, if we 
except ourselves and Hardquanonne, who is in a dungeon at 
Chatham, and now about to perish. 

“We, the undersigned, brought up and kept, eight years, for pro- 
fessional purposes, the little lord bought by us of the king. 

“To-day, flying from England to avoid Hardquanonne’s ill 
fortune, terror of the penal indictments, prohibitions, and fulmi- 
nations in parliament, has induced us to desert, at night, on the 
coast of Portland, the said child Gwynplaine, who is Lord Fermain 
Clancharlie. 

“‘ Now, we have sworn secrecy to the king, but not to God. 

“This night, on the sea, overtaken by a violent tempest, by the will 
of Providence, full of despair and distress, kneeling before Him who 
could save our lives, and may, perhaps, be willing to save our souls, 
having nothing more to hope from men, and all to fear from God, 
having for only anchor and resource repentance of our bad actions, 
resigned to die, and content if Divine justice be satisfied, humble 
and penitent, and beating our breasts, we make this declaration, and 
confide and deliver it to the furious ocean to use as it best may, 
according to the will of God. And may the Holy Virgin aid us. 
Amen. And we attach our signatures.” 
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The sheriff interrupted, saying, 

‘ Here are the signatures. ll in different handwritings.’ 

And he resumed. 

“ Doctor Gernardus Geestemunde.—Asuncion.—A cross at the 
side. Barbara Fermoy, from Tyrryf isle, in the Hebrides ; Gaizdorra, 
Captain ; Giangirate; Jacques Quartourz, called the Narbonnais ; 
Luc-Pierre; Capgaroupe; from the galleys of Mahon.” 

The sheriff, stopping again, said, “‘ a note written in the same hand 
as the text, and the first signature,” and he read, 

“‘ Of three men of the crew, the skipper having been swept off by a 
wave, there remains but two, and these have signed, Galdeazun ; 
Ave Maria, Thief.” 

The sheriff, commingling reading and interruptions, continued, 
‘ At the bottom of the sheet is written,’ 

“ At sea, on board of the A/atutina, barque, of Biscay, from 
the Gulf de Pasages.” ‘This sheet,’ added the sheriff, ‘is a legal 
document, bearing the mark of King James the Second. On 
the margin of this declaration, and in the same writing, there is this 
note :’ “ The present declaration is written by us on the back of the 
royal order, which was given us as our receipt when we bought the 
child. 

“ Turn the leaf and look at the order.” 

The sheriff turned the parchment, and raised it in his right hand, 
to expose it to the light. 

A white page was seen, if the word white could be applied to a 
thing so mouldy,: and in the middle of the page three words were 
written, two words in Latin, Jussu regis, and a signature, Jefferies. 

“ Jussu regis, Jefferies,” said the sheriff, passing from a grave voice 
to a clear one. 

Gwynplaine was as a man on whose head has fallen a tile from the 
palace of dreams. 

He began to speak, like one speaking unconsciously. 

“ Gernardus, yes, the doctor. An old, sad looking man. I ‘was 
afraid of him. Gaizdorra, Captain, that means chief. ‘There were 
women, Asuncion, and the other, and then the Provengal. His 
name was Capgaroupe. He used to drink out of a flat bottle on 
which there was a name written in red.” 

“* Behold it,” said the sheriff. 

He placed on the table a thing which the secretary had just 
taken out of the bag. It was a gourd, with handles like ears, 
covered with wicker. This bottle had evidently seen. service, and 
had sojourned in the water. Shells and seaweed adhered to it. It 
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was encrusted and patterned over with all the rust of ocean. 
There was a ring of tar round its neck, indicating that it had been 
hermetically sealed. Now it was unsealed and open. They had, how- 
ever, replaced in the flask a sort of bung made of tarred rigging, 
which had been used to cork it. 

*‘ It was in this bottle,” said the sheriff, “ that the men about to 
perish shut up the declaration which I have just read. This message 
addressed to Justice has been faithfully delivered by the sea.” 

The sheriff increased the majesty of his tones, and continued,— 

“In the same way that Harrow Hill produces. excellent wheat, 
which is turned into fine flour for the royal table, so the sea renders 
every service in its power to England ; and when a nobleman is lost, 
finds and restores him.” 

Then he resumed,— 

‘¢ On this flask, in fact, there is a name written in red.” 

And, raising his voice, and turning to the motionless prisoner,— 

“ Your name, malefactor, is here. Such are the hidden channels 
by which truth, swallowed up in the gulf of human actions, floats 
to the surface.” 

The sheriff took the gourd, and turned to the dight one of its 
sides, which had been cleaned probably for the ends of justice. 
Between the interstices of wicker was a narrow line of red reed, 
blackened: here and there by the action of water and of time. 

This rush, notwithstanding some breakages, traced distinctly in the 
-wicker-work these twelve letters—Hardquanonne. 

Then the sheriff, resuming that monotonous tone of voice which 
resembles nothing else, and which may be termed a judicial accent, 
turned towards the sufferer. 

“ Hardquanonne! when by us, the sheriff, this bottle, on which is 
your name, was forthe first time shown, exhibited, and presented to you, 
you at once, and willingly, recognised it as having belonged to you. 
Then, the parchment being read to you which was contained in it, 
folded and shut up, you would say no more ; and in the hope, doubt- 
less, that the lost child would. never be recovered, and that you 
would escape punishment, you refused to answer. As the result of 
this refusal, you have had applied to you the feine forte a dure; and 
the second reading of the said parchment, on which is written 
the declaration and confession of your accomplices, was made to you 
—but in vain. 

“This is the fourth day, and that which is legally set apart for 
the confrontation, and he who was deserted on the twenty-ninth 
of January, one thousand six hundred and ninety, having been 
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brought into your presence, your devilish hope has vanished, you 
have broken silence, and recognised your victim.” 

The prisoner opened his eyes, lifted his head, and, with a voice 
strangely resonant of agony, which yet had an indescribable calm 
mixed with its hoarseness, pronounced in excruciating accents under 
that mass of stones, words for each of which it was necessary to lift 
what was like the covering of a tomb placed upon him. He began 
to speak,— 

“IT swore to keep the secret. I kept it as long asI could. Surly 
men are faithful. Hell has its honour. Now, silence is useless. 
So let it be! For this reason I speak. Well—yes; ’tis he! We 
did it between us—the king and I! The king, by his will; I, by 
my art!” 

And looking at Gwynplaine,— 

** Now laugh for ever!” 

And he himself began to laugh. 

This second laugh, wilder yet than the first, might have been 
mistaken for a sob. 

The laugh ceased, and the man lay back. His eyelids closed. 

The sheriff, who had allowed the prisoner to speak, pursued,— 

“ All which is placed on record.” 

He gave the secretary time to write, and then said,— 

“ Hardquanonne, by the terms of the law, after confrontation fol- 
lowed by identification : after the third reading of the declarations of 
your accomplices, since confirmed by your recognition and confession ; 
after your renewed avowal, you are about to be relieved from these 
irons, and placed at the good pleasure of her majesty to be hung as 
plagiary.” 

“ Plagiary,” said the sergeant of the coif. That is to say, a 
buyer and seller of children. Law of the Visigoths, seventh book, third 
heading, paragraph Usurpaverit ; and Salic law, heading forty-one, 
paragraph second, and the law of the Frisons, heading twenty-one, 
Deplagio; and Alexander Nequam says,— 

“* Oui pueros vendis plagiarius est tibi nomen.” 

The sheriff placed the parchment on the table, took off his glasses, 
repossessed himself of the nosegay, and said,— 

“End of /a peine forte e¢ dure. Hardquanonne, thank her 
majesty.” 

By a sign the justice of the quorum set in motion the man dressed 
in leather. 

This man, who was the executioner’s servant, groom of the gibbet, 
as old charters call him, went to the prisoner, and took off one by 
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one the stones from his chest, and lifted the plate of iron up, 
showing the crushed ribs of the miserable man. Then he freed his 
wrists and ankle-bones from the four chains that fastened him to the 
pillars. 

The prisoner, released alike from stones and chains, remained flat 
on the earth, his eyes shut, his arms and legs apart, like a crucified 
man taken down from a cross. 

“ Hardquanonne,” said the sheriff, “arise !” 

The prisoner did not move. 

The groom of the gibbet took up a hand and let it go; the hand 
fell. The other hand being raised, did likewise. 

The groom of the gibbet seized one foot and then the other, and 
the heels feel back on the ground. 

The fingers remained inert, and the toes motionless. The naked 
feet of a corpse lying down have an indescribable appearance of 
bristling. 

The doctor approaching drew from the pocket of his robe a little 
mirror of steel, and put it before the open mouth of Hardquanonne. 
Then with his fingers he opened the lids. They did not close again. 
The glassy eyeballs remained fixed. 

The doctor stood up and said,— 

“He is dead.” 

And he added,— 

“He laughed; that killed him.” 

“Tis of little consequence,” said the sheriff. ‘“ After confession, 
life or death is merely a formality.” 

Then, designating Hardquanonne by a gesture with his bouquet of 
roses, the sheriff gave this order to the wapentake,— 

“The corpse to be carried out from hence to-night.” 

The wapentake obeyed by an inclination of his head. 

And the sheriff added,— 

“The prison cemetery opposite.” 

The wapentake bowed again. 

The sheriff, holding in his left hand the bouquet and in his right 
the white wand, placed himself opposite Gwynplaine, who remained 
seated, and made him a low bow;; then, taking up another solemn 
attitude, turning his head over his shoulder and looking Gwynplaine 
in the face, he said,— 

“To you here present, we, Philip Denzill Parsons, knight, 
sheriff of the’‘county of Surrey, assisted by Aubrey Dominick, Esq., 
ourzclerk and secretary, and our ordinary officers duly provided by 
the direct and special commands of her majesty, in virtue of our 
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commission, and the rights and duties of our charge, and with 
authority from the Lord Chancellor of England, the affidavits having 
been drawn up and recorded, having seen the documents communi- 
cated by the Admiralty, after verification of attestations and signa- 
tures, after declarations read and heard, after confrontation made, all 
the statements and legal information having been completed, ex- 
hausted, and brought to a good and just issue, we signify and declare 
to you, in order that right may be done, that you are Fermain 
Clancharlie, Baron Clancharlie and Hunkerville, Marquis de Corleone 
in Sicily, and Peer of England; and may God bless your lord- 
ship !” 

And he bowed to him. 

The sergeant on the right, the doctor, the justice of the quorum, 
the wapentake, the secretary, all the attendants except the execu- 
tioner, repeated this salutation, still more profoundly, and bowed to 
the ground before Gwynplaine. 

“ Ah!” said Gwynplaine ; “‘ awake me !” 

. And he stood up, pale as death. 

“T come to awake you, truly,” said a voice which he had not 
before heard. 

A man came out from behind the pillars. Asno one had entered 
the cellar since the sheet of iron had given passage to the cortége of 
police, it was clear that this man had been in the shadow before 
Gwynplaine had entered, that he had a regular post of observation, 
and had been allowed there by his function and mission. 

This man was fat and pursy, in a court wig and a travelling cloak. 

He was rather old than young, and very precise. 

He saluted Gwynplaine with ease and respect—with the ele- 
gance of a gentleman-in-waiting, and without the awkwardness of 
a judge. 

“Yes,” he said ; “1 come to awaken you. For twenty-five years 
you have slept. You have been dreaming ; it is time to awake. You 
believe yourself to be Gwynplaine ; you are Clancharlie. You believe 
yourself to be one of the people ; you belong to the peerage. You 
believe yourself to be of the lowest rank ; you are of the highest. 
You believe yourself a player ; you are a senator. You believe that 
you are poor ; you are wealthy. You believe yourself to be of no 
account ; you are important. Awake, my lord!” 

Gwynplaine, with a low voice, in which might be distinguished a 
certain terror, murmured— 

* What does it all mean ?” 

“It means, my lord,” said the fat man, “that I am called Barkil- 
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phedro; that I am an officer of the admiralty ; that this waif, the 
flask of Hardquanonne, was found on the beach, and was brought to 
be unsealed by me, according to the duty and prerogative of my 
office ; that I opened it in the presence of two swora jurors of 
the jetsam office, who are members of parliament, William Brath- 
wait, for the city of Bath, and Thomas Jervois, for Southampton ; 
that the two jurors deciphered and attested the contents of the flask, 
and signed the necessary affidavit conjointly with me ; that I made 
my report to her majesty, and by order of the queen all necessary 
and legal formalities were carried out with the discretion necessary in 
a matter so delicate ; and that the last form, the confrontation, has 
just taken place ; that you have 40,000/. a year ; that you are a peer 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain, legislator and judge, 
supreme judge, sovereign legislator, drest in scarlet and ermine, 
equal to princes, regal as emperors, you carry on your head the 
coronet of a peer, and you are about to wed a duchess, the daughter 
of a king.” 

Under this transfiguration, overwhelming him like a thunder-bolt, 
Gwynplaine fainted. 


(To be continued.) 





KITTY M‘CREE o’ TOSSELL. 
A SONG FOR ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 


ERRILY, merrily, pipes the merle, 
Merrily lilts the throstle, 
Merrily sings the milking girl, 
Kitty M‘Cree o’ Tossell. 


Singing down by the meadow gate, 
Gay as a golden-gladdie, 

Little hen-birds will call for their mate, 
Kitty is calling her laddie. 

Merrily, merrily, pipes the merle, 
Merrily lilts the throstle, 


Merrily sings the milking girl, 
Kitty M‘Cree o’ Tossell. 


Over the lea, as blithe as a bee, 
Trampling new-blown daisies ; 
Over the stile, with love in his smile, 
See he comes singing her praises. 
Merrily, merrily, pipes the merle, 
Merrily lilts the throstle, 
Merrily sings the milking girl, 
Kitty M‘Cree o’ Tossell. 


Singing still by the meadow gate, 
Why doth the maiden tarry ? 
Little hen-birds will wait for their mate— 
Kitty is waiting for Larry. 
Merrily, merrily, pipes the merle, 
Merrily lilts the throstle, 
Merrily sings the milking girl, 
Kitty M‘Cree o’ Tossell. 





Kitty M‘Cree o’ Tossell. 


“ Kitty M‘Cree!” “‘ Larry Magee, 

Who would have thought o’ thus meeting ? ” 
“ Kiss, and I'll carry your pail,” said he ; 

And the lark sang aloud at the greeting. 
Merrily, merrily, pipes the merle, 

Merrily lilts the throstle, 
But merrier sings the milking girl, 

Kitty M‘Cree o’ Tossell. 


EDWARD CAPERN. 





A WORD FOR WAGNER. 


ROM Germany, during the last fifteen or twenty years, 
(#35 has sounded the cry of a new composer, and a new 
school of music, round which has been fought a sort of 
battle. It has been extravagantly extolled and as extra- 
vagantly depreciated ; it has been set down—school and composer— 
as imposture and charlatanism, something that “ would not last,” and 
has been also lifted into quite a social revelation—a new reformer with 
a new musical gospel of hisown. At German gardens the traveller will 
hear frantic applause and disapprobation mixed, when a piece of this 
new description has concluded, and will wonder not a little at the 
excitement of the parties opposed to each other. English critics 
have long since condemned the whole more severely than they 
usually condemn musical folly, and when the unhappy prophet came 
himself in person to conduct a great musical society of London, 
the furious reception accorded to him and to his works not only 
quite passed the bounds of what was owing to an invited stranger, 
who was almost a guest, but seemed to approach the sort of reception 
a hated political candidate would meet in a hostile borough. The 
name of the composer is Richard Wagner, and his music is what has 
been called the music of the future. 

Now, apart from the merits of the question, this virulence might 
almost tempt us to suspect there was “something” in this detested 
composer and more detested music. It is impossible not to think of 
another composer, one Robert Schumann, who had been baited, 
sneered at, “ pooh-poohed,” for many years, but whose works are 
daily growing on the English,—the sale of whose music is steadily 
increasing, as the music-sellers will tell us ; and who, though not a 
“heaven born genius,” was still an original composer and pleasing 
writer, with the most prodigious fancy. We think of Gounod, long, 
long refused a passport for England,—considered a “ mere trifling 
French writer,” one of a “ light” school, and not vouchsafed a hear- 
ing. All honour to the far-seeing and skilful Mr. Chorley, who, for 
more than ten years, kept rattling at the gates, begging admittance 
by reproaching, panegyrising, though no one paid attention. Such 
intelligence, such perseverance, at last prevailed. So it will be, we 
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trust, with Wagner—in a lower degree, of course—and who is cer- 
tainly entitled to the “ fair play” of a hearing ; and any one who has 
heard his operas, or, better still, selections from them, and who knows 
the music, must admit that Wagner has contributed to the great 
musical treasury—like Garrick, has increased the stock of harmless 
pleasure—and is a true composer. 

That his operas will succeed, or “ take,” is another question ; but 
that the intention of his music is good,.and has.a character of its 
own, is no less certain. About his. principles there is something very 
remarkable, something that irresistibly commends itself ; and though 
like many a reformer he has rushed into extravagances, into what is 
impracticable and even ludicrous, and: though the illustrations of 
his own theories have been so far failures in the main, there can be - 
no question he has left his mark upon the time, and will in the end 
have a real though moderated influence. We can all remember the 
first grotesque feats of the English pre-Raffaellite school, and how. 
gradually, these antics were duly restrained, and have had the most 
healthful and beneficial influence on English painting. Wagner is, 
besides, a true poet, a writer of great power and nice accuracy, and 
has reasoned out his principles. with a logical refinement seldom 
found in a composer. For a theorist, he has shown the most sur- 
prising consistency and tenacity of purpose. His scheme is about 
the same now as it was twenty years ago ; and any one who studies 
his music will see that, had he chosen to adopt the conventional style 
of composition, he must have taken very high rank among the fopudar 
composers of his time. Instead, and with a fatal self-denial, he has 
rigidly adhered to his own uncouth forms and rugged shapes. But 
to understand the question, we must look at opera as he finds it, and 
then at opera as he would have it, and we shall see that there are 
many things which we accept simply because they exist, and we 
have grown accustomed to them, and which are purely conventional ; 
and this investigation will be more interesting, as musical expression 
forms a large part of the grand dramatic languages which belong to 
the stage, and which are indeed by the same principles a graceful 
sort of narrative which, as the story advances, is coloured richly, A 
great deal of this we owe to Wagner. 

But as to the story itself, his theory is more remarkable still, and 
certainly deserves consideration. It is usual to consider the story 
and the music apart, just as the story writers and the music writers 
are apart. Wagner, on the contrary, considers they are one and in- 
separable. The story should be wholly éz the music, or rather the 
music should de the story. The common journeyman practitioner 

x 2 
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looks out for the professional story writers—looks over what is 
merely told to him, sees that there are good “ situations,” openings 
for “marches,” finales, and sensation music, and sets to work, 
Hundreds of operas have been written on this principle ; but Wagner 
requires something more. ' 

Now, there is a vulgar theory as to musical expression, which may 
be put aside at the outset,—namely, that of peculiar sounds and con- 
trasts, imitating in a lame and remote way physical sounds, changes, 
and phenomena. Thus many are transported with delight at Haydn’s 
“Let there be light,” when the sudden blaze is represented, as it 
were, by a vociferous blaze of trumpets.' In one of Handel’s 
“ plagues” in “Israel in Egypt,” the skipping of animals and 
insects is represented by a kind of hopping, spasmodic music. So 
with Haydn’s “ Surprise.” This is all, without disrespect to those 
great masters, so much “trick.” So with “storms,” and “thunder,” 
and the “ Surprise” symphony, and such things. These attempts are 
mere devices, and only show how limited are these imitative powers 
of music. They are, indeed, more the things they profess to imitate 
than imitation ; for noise is thus reproduced in noise, and skipping 
and hopping by skipping and hopping. 

We advance to a stage far higher when we come to Swiss pastoral 
music, gondola songs, marches, &c., which acquire their character, 
not from imitation, but from association. ‘Thus the familiar pastoral 
horn-like “ six-eight” measure conveys the idea of goatherd moun- 
tains, from its having the character of the sort of melody usually 
played in such places, and from the few notes such instruments are 
capable of producing. So with a march, which to any one who had 
not seen soldiers marching to music, would not convey any martial 
or processional ideas. ‘These standards are very conventional, and 
still belong to the lower class of musical reproductions. We now 
come to the real function of music as a language or mode of 
expression. 

Now, in common language, most words stand for some object, 
colour, thought—z.e., for mountain, valley, &c.—and a rich sentence, 
full of words of this class, brings a museum of real objects before 
the eye and the mind. Every word is a deputy, as it were. But in 
music, notes, sounds, chords, passages, stand for nothing concrete at 
least. All that we are conscious of in listening to fine and noble 
music, is that of a strange and stirring tide of emotions, which at the 
same time are indistinct and mysterious. These, indeed, have a 
language of their own, and a colour; but though we feel the earth 
trembling and the air fluttering, we have not found the secret. 
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Sublimity, inspiration, rapturous joy, despair, love, sorrow, and 
mystery, here are certainly passions or tones of mind, which music 
can utter very distinctly, and the true limit of expression would seem 
to be this: that music is the true voice of the fassions and emotions, 
far beyond gesture, facial expression, and voice, and can furnish 
appropriate colour and a thousand rich and mysterious hints and 
degrees, and modifications of all those feelings. To the composer 
who 4as the inspiration, who is genuine, and writes what the afflatus 
within him and the passion of the situation forces him to write, it 
becomes a genuine language, faithfully reflects what has inspired him, 
and will as truly call up the same emotions in those who listen. This 
is the true function of this noble language, and its true limit. 

Now, to look for a moment at the conventional theory and practice 
of opera, as Wagner found it,—not as it is at present, when there is a 
vast change taking place. The older pattern of opera was designed 
to give good music, and to show off the singers as much as possible, 
with also an effective story. There was an overture, choruses, two or 
three quartettes, florid solos, duets, &c. All these, in most instances, 
were written with very little reference to the story, and, in many of 
Donizetti's operas, could have been shifted from one to the other 
without making any sensible difference. ‘The bravura airs, where the 
prima donna has a fine field for exhibition all to herself, were intended 
quite as much for the concert-room and drawing-room as for the 
opera house. So, too, with some minor points. As at some crisis, 
when the whole action stopped, the leading characters became 
silent, and began to group themselves ; and the orchestra began, in 
the most leisurely fashion, a long and tranquil symphony, at whose 
close a no less tranquil pizzicato accompaniment would set in, 
Then would the tenor advance from the ranks, and entirely put- 
ting aside stage and story, address himself to the audience alto- 
gether, and sing for a whole measure. Then the other voices 
would have their turn; the whole would work gradually into a 
quartette, often melodious and charming, which closed as it began, 
and brought great applause. Then the play went on. So did Cata- 
lani, and Ambrogetti, and others, delight the last generation. We 
shall find in Mercadante, and Bellini, and Rossini even, many such 
pieces, which could either be cut out or introduced into another 
opera, and which the composer would own had been mainly written 
as an effective vehicle for voices. So with the vocal exercises for 
the prima donna, which are all so many “ impertinences.” The 
familiar long duet in “Norma,” “Deh conte,” where the injured 
Priestess and the false Adalgisa, with their faces carefully turned to 
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each other, glided over their passages “in thirds,” is a good speci- 
~men. There are many other instances which will occur of contradic- 
tion and antagonism to probability, and which have been accepted 
‘mainly from custom, and in which the real dramatic musical element, 
‘$0 powerful and varied, has been saerificed to the vanity of the 
singers and to the gratification of the audience in pure concert 
singing. 

In this state of things came Wagner, who had-long pondered on 
reforms. ‘Like all reformers, he elaborated his theories @ 7outrance : 
having discovered, as it seems to him, a system of making musical 
dialogue correspond to ordinary speech, and that certain rude and 
raw phrases correspond to a nicety to the common speeches of 
ordinary lips. But this may be passed by for the present. A more 
valuable reform was the abolition of the oficial symphony to a piece 
of music—that is, the playing of a part of the air by the accom- 
panist,.as is done in our English ballads ; and the yet more official 
division of the whole work into separate; neat, and compact pieces, 
which can be taken out, and which can stand by themselves. With 
him the opera becomes a whole, and though. there are pauses and 
breaks, still it is all in the nature of an epic song, which flows on and 
on, and lingers and halts even, but still is of one-piece. That this is 
the true theory there-can be no question, as Verdi has illustrated in 
his later operas, the ‘‘ Ballo in Maschera,” and the “ Forza del 
Destino ;” and the more popular Gounod, from whose operas the 
drawing-room singers complain bitterly they can find little that 
can be conveniently extracted, the whole ‘‘ being so mixed up with 
the opera.” And the old conventional, chirruping, recitative, mono- 

- tonous, and jerking expostulations, which were neither musical nor 
shapely—they were so much “ padding,” a sort of plain chaunt, which 
was dispiriting to a degree,—this, which. abounds in “ Norma” and 
“ Puritani,” and operas of that pattern, has now nearly disappeared. 
Time or opportunity has been found too valuable to be wasted 
in such common forms, which did not advance the story; and in 
“ Faust,” “Romeo,” and the “ Ballo,” its place has been taken by 
delicious musical commentaries, irregular but flowing. 

He holds that the composer should be his own librettist, which is 
a piece of extravagance, and impracticable in 7s sense, but not so 
under modifications. As we have seen, opera music should deal 
with passions and emotions, tones of mind, rather than with mere 
narratives and adventures. The composer should choose something 
simple, poetic, legendary almost, which he should feel himself drawn, 

‘as it were, to translate into music, all which he could sit down and 
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paint in music without words. He should feel and be filled with the 
subject. The words and songs should be mere landmarks and sign- 
posts to keep him straight on his road; but the true writing’ and 
painting of the story he should do in his music. 

Thus Wagner himself is a poet, and chooses for his musical stories 
exactly the subjects which, had he been nothing beyond a poet, are 
precisely what he would have chosen for his verse. All his “sub- 
jects” are in the same key, as it were, charming even to read— 
perfect poems or legends, which represent more /éctures than stories. 
They are all akin to Tennyson’s “ Idylls of the King:” and we can 
perfectly conceive a composer, as he reads, finding his brain filling 
with musical fancies quite in keeping and reflecting the colour of 
those charming genii legends. Wagner draws his themes from old 
German legends, from the lays of the Minnesanger, the Tannhaiiser, 
the story of Lohengrin and the enchanted swan; from the old 
Nuremberg atmosphere, and its public singing contests, and the 
weird vision of the Flying Dutchman. In each there is a prevailing 
thought which gives the key to the music, as in the Flying Dutchman, 
the notion of a spectral ship with a ghostly captain—allowed only a 
term of absence to be on shore, and then obliged to return to his 
ship. So with Lohengrin, which shows the same mournful influence 
—that being obliged to forswear earth and all newly-made ties, and 
return to a supernatural bondage. ‘The music, married to these 
strange pictures, is all in keeping—witching, melancholy, and super- 
natural ; and we feel, as we listen, that it is the sort of music that 
ought to express such themes. He, indeed, once went so far as to 
lay down that really mythological stories ought to be treated in 
music—that atmosphere lending itself to the dreamy, grand mistiness 
of music. This opinion was revised and enlarged by admitting the 
legendary element also. And who shall say that he is not night, 
when we turn from one of his exquisitely poetical stories now before 
us, to the every-day vulgarity of our modern opera—of “ Linda de 
Chamouni,” or ‘ Matilda of Hungary,” and a “ Traviata”—where 
music is combed and cropped, and forced into kid gloves and 
patent leather boots, and made to express and translate the most 
common transaciions of our daily life? We turn from this to the 
“ Master Singers ””—Wagner’s last—a medizeval glimpse of old Nurem- 
berg, when there were the guilds and the competition for the prize of 
song, given by the Burghers, and Hans Sachs, and Beckmesser, 
and the loves of Walther and Eva. 

Granting the rudeness and uncouthness of certainly one half of each 
of his operas—at best, the monotony—it is surprising that the English 
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musical world has not received the favourable specimens of his style. 
The introduction, or overture, to ‘‘ Lohengrin,” or the Enchanted 
Swan, is simply charming, is original as it is charming, and is literally 
charged in every bar with the feeding of the legend. In it, indeed, 
there is no claim to school or novelty ; but it is the work of a master 
who was genuine. It works up the air “ Wie fasst-uns selig siisses 
grauen "steals on us from the beginning, and steals away as it 
began. The way in which this motif descends from soft, soothing 
altitudes of treble, and trickles, as it were, downwards until it is 
seized by the bass, and there washed up triumphantly, and embroi- 
dered over lavishly, above, below, and everywhere, is something to 
hear. 

I will just name some of these airs, and commend them to the 
disbeliever as something as original as they are exquisite and 
romantic. 

** An meiner Brust, du siisse,” “ Euch Luften,” the noble and tri- 
umphant entre-acte, and the pathetic “ Fiihl ich zu dir so siiss 
mein Herz, entbrennen.” In “ Tannhaiiser” the overture is familiar 
to amateurs. It reads like an old Percy ballad—so simple and 
quaint, and yet so stored with colour and picturesqueness. It has 
not taken root in English bands—is, in fact, never heard, because it 
is rather too difficult for Private Smith or Barry. In Germany it be- 
longs to the réfertoire of every one of the unrivalled bands of that 
country. A more dashing, spirited, and ambitious prelude—masterly 
and bold in its command of the orchestra—it is impossible to con- 
ceive. Setting apart all claims of being a reformer, this piece of 
music ought to give him a high place among modern composers. 
There is just a /i##le fogginess about the middle, where the instru- 
ments seem to lose their way, and, to the uninitiated, the musicians 
to have lost their place. But all comes right again soon, and this 
might seem an artful administering of bitter and saline draughts—a 
favourite device of his—to make us better relish the nectar he has in 
store. The spirit and character of his triumphal marches are recog- 
nized. “ Tannhaiiser” is all triumph and chaunt, and sounds like a 
chapter of “Ivanhoe.” The finale of the second act is a specimen 
of this opera, which should be heard. Also the stealing Cantabile 
of Wolfram, “O Du mein holder abend stern.” But the “ Flying 
Dutchman” has a duet at the close that, for concentrated passion 
and melodiousness, exceeds anything he has done. 

Wagner, however, is not the sole patentee of this true fashion of 
selecting a story. It is founded oncommon sense. There are many 
operas, the whole tone of whose music reflects the story specially, as 
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it would no other story. Thus “Dinorah,” or, to give its more 
romantic title of the “‘ Pardon de Ploermel,” is perfectly charming in 
this sense ; and though it strays away in portions, it is impossible to 
hear a few bars without having the whole imagery of the story 
brought back—the simple peasants, the quaint superstitions, the 
village processions. To hear that music stamps a picture of that 
rustic state of society never to be forgotten. It is, indeed, to be 
lamented that Meyerbeer had been cut off, just as he had entered on 
his new and more picturesque course. Verdi, also, has been fast 
coming into the same track, and his late music quite reflects the 
lugubrious stories he revels in. But a greater than Verdi, Gounod, is 
admitted to have followed yet closer in Wagner’s footsteps. In his 
“Romeo” he has almost displeased his greatest admirers, by pushing 
this imitation too far ; and in that lovely opera we have, beyond mis- 
take, true Wagnerian passages, long drawn out rivulets of sweetness, 
unconventional, and in shape just what Wagner would have written. 
But this brings us to another feature in the new master’s faith—the 
shape of his melodies. He maintains that the present well-balanced 
paragraphs, each corresponding in length and weight, are merely 
creatures of convention ; that this regularity need not be inflexible, 
and that we can conceive of a sweet air running on in one long, long 
stretch, not taking the shape of the four lines of a stanza, but of one 
“protracted,” needless Alexandrine straying off into space. Richard 
Wagner asks where was this arbitrary shape found: or are the 
laws of musical rhythm in iron and of unchangeable shape? He could 
point to poetry, which has endless stores of metre, irregular, shape- 
less, and scarcely balanced at all; but redeemed to the ear by a 
welcome sweetness and apparent balance. So with music. Those 
established bounds are observed from the same principle that the 
unities are. They have their ends, and are, no doubt, founded in 
good sense, having been worked out by the greatest of composers. 
But in the vast development in science and arts—development that 
does not walk, but takes strides—with new sources of delight and 
enjoyment being laid open on all sides, he would be a bold man who 
would say that the mere machinery of music has arrived at its final 
proportions, We should at least leave the ground open for experiment, 
and it certainly does seem probable that the kingdom of music, so 
boundless, so fertile, so inexhaustible in blessing has not shown us 
half its treasures, 

It is not so difficult to understand how this music without metrical 
shape could come at last to be familiarised. ‘The aim of it would be 
not to tell a little story as a raconteur would do, neatly, and 
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accurately, with all the parts nicely regulated, and leading up to the 
effect at the end ; but to work, as it were, upon the heart and feelings, 
as a long impassioned speech would do, to get us into a suitable 
tone. We can also get a fair conception of this from the mysterious 
music that accompanies melodramas on the stage. We are following 
the speeches and dialogue of the players, yet all the time are 
conscious of this other meditative strain that is neither air nor song, 
but simply a tone, in harmony with, and expressive of, the story. 
We almost say, as we listen, ‘here is the colour of our thoughts, there 
is our dreaming rumination in which a dozen shapes, hopes, fears, 
interest, pity, all succeed each other fitfully, and without law, and 
own what we hear is quite in keeping. The German party who 
ridicule this reformer call this system of air “infinite melody,” 
which is really a fair description, a process by which a pretty air 
starts fairly on its course, then begins to bend and stray off, then 
is lifted up by modulation into another key, where it follows the 
same shape, but in another time, is then cut short or imitated in the 
orchestra until it strays away and is lost. 

That he is a very remarkable man, and of the true stuff of which a 
reformer should be made, there can be no doubt. Many years ago 
he wrote a most remarkable book, which, even if it had not come 
from a remarkable musician, must have excited attention. It was 
full of theories pushed to extravagance, expressed with extravagance, 
and the grossest intolerance ; full of bitterness against opponents, 
and of indiscretion, and distinguished by sarcasm of a very vigorous 
sort, and which nearly approached wit. ‘These the student of social 
life and progress will recognise as true “notes” of the man who sees 
what is wrong and would reform it. The reformer always says three 
times too much, and scarcely knows the full meaning of hostile 
language. Where he would condemn in part, he condemns wholesale. 
He shocks those who might otherwise be inclined to listen. His 
language about Mozart, Beethoven, even Rossini, whom he speaks of 
contemptuously as belonging to “ the Pigtail school,” would severely 
disgust any true musician. Yet he did not mean this. He was 
thinking of the old mannerism, the bits of conventional remp/issage, 
which the fashion of the time imposed. Their genius he could not 
but allow. It is exactly like Bentley the scholar lashing a rival 
commentator in vituperative and cutting Latin, for “ glosses” and 
readings which he could not approve, though he could allow the 
presence of erudition and sincerity. 

In this curious treatise he sets out the whole theory, and it 
certainly shows how art in all its shapes, song, painting, poetry, is 
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bound together and governed by the same principles. For dramatic 
music and dramatic poetry glide into each other. But above’ all, as 
we go further and further back, we come on the broad principles of 
sincerity and purpose—that expression of a genuine thing—whether 
it be feeling or situation, that faithfulness which is essential to what 
is dramatic in either music or poetry. Every thing that is forced or 
artificial, is so much excrescence and mere dead leaves and twigs. 
So do we see in our time, false dramas on the stage, put together on 
mere principles of carpentry, false characters, that require to be 
ticketed with odd names, and require descriptions affixed to them,— 
“ This is meant for a man who is undecided in character, and can’t 
make up his mind,”—“ This is a selfish woman.” Or, the analagous 
case in music is the writing of airs for an opera, of good effective 
duets and finales, that will sell, and go off well in the concert- 
room. Of the same false school is the manufacture of “ accom- 
paniments,” the putting in the conventional orchestration, which 
used to be considered in the profession mere mechanical work, of 
which “a hack” like the “ Devil” employed by a queen’s counsel 
in hard work, was quite capable. It is told of young Balfe, that his 
first “job” when he came to London, was the rescoring of some old 
operas, for which he received a few pounds : and the writer recals the 
sketch given to him by a musical friend, who visited a composer of 
eminence during the last few days before the production of a new 
opera. The room was full of amateurs and cognoscentis, singing, 
laughing, playing, and amusing themselves. The composer, in high 
spirits, was working against time, and through all this din was 
frantically scoring away, “dashing in” the regular conventional 
accompaniments. The pizzicato, “tum ti tum, ti ti tum,” for the 
airs ; the clash of “ tutti,” quite as conventional for concerted parts ! 
This was not so long ago. Think of Gounod putting in half-a-dozen 
pages of conventional accompaniment ! 

The orchestra is, in truth, now as much the opera as the vocal 
portion. The music on both sides of the footlights is of equal value 
and importance. There is the perfection of opera—it unites so much 
of what is perfect, in art, here below. As Elia says of Miss Pope’s 
playing, ‘‘ There earth touches heaven.” Painting steps in with 
gorgeous scenery, exquisite tones and touchings, with vast and 
ennobling effects of air and space and distance. Other artists come, 
and group crowds into effective and pretty groups; others, again, of 
a higher class, study the old and forgotten costumes, and enrich the 
spectacle with the fine colours, and the quaint cut of long forgotten 
eras. Handsome men and fine women come forward, rendered more 
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attractive still by the fairy-like atmosphere, which throws a halo over 
all, and shows us the graceful and natural attitudes, the natural 
acting, the passion, the fire, the grief, the despair, the joys, the fun 
and comedy which is only learned in the foreign countries of Italy 
and France. Their costumes, too, are not theatrical, but costly, 
rich, and genuine; made of magnificent stuffs, velvets, and silks; 
and set off with real jewels. Such is the spectacle when the curtain 
rises slowly, and there is seen framed in the rich golden frame, the 
vast picture, as it were, out of doors, the landscapes, the skies, the 
medizval towns, the streets, the houses projecting, and the moving 
figures. Think of the cost, an element always of magnificence, and 
with something of poetry in it—that these figures, who are despairing 
and denouncing, who are betrayed, and who die, are speaking to us 
in the choicest and most exquisite language ; that the earth has been 
ransacked to find these melodious heroes and heroines; and that 
princes and foreign dukes enjoy less revenues. 

To the stranger who arrives late, and glides noiselessly into his seat 
as some exquisite song is going on,—there is a strange charm in that 
moment, as he .ooks out from his box and gazes round the vast 
“house,” the noble amphitheatre, worthy of old Roman days, 
glittering with gold and scarlet and white, in itself an inspiring and 
elevating sight; the ranks of beauty, of aristocracy, of talent; the 
faint and indistinct rows of faces, all turned one way, silent, 
expectant, looking as it were from windows aloft, while a small 
figure afar off is pouring out some exquisitely sweet strain, and while 
in front the closed ranks of the orchestra, a hundred strong, their 
captain silently controlling, are distilling the fullest, broadest 
measures of harmony, swelling, falling, each instrument pursuing its 
own way, each with its own tongue, yet all subdued. Such is opera 
of the present day, as it changed and developed from the meagre 
era of Farinelli or Gabrielli, when “ a few fiddlers” did well enough 
to accompany to the better times of Donizetti and Bellini. But from 
these again to the days of Gounod, what a stride! In that orchestra 
each instrument has a voice, and tells the story of the opera when its 
turn comes as pointedly and as necessarily as a voice. An oboe is 
as important as a contralto, and a sad violoncello obbligato “ colours” 
the crisis as much as the despairing complaint of the tenor. This is 
indeed a feature of art, that as civilisation advances, every embellish- 
ment is to be developed to its highest capabilities. Time is limited : 
attention and strength of mind and constitution still more limited ; 
therefore into these two or threc hours of enchantment which are 
given to opera must be gathered a concentrated essence of all musical 
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delights, and every resource—voices, orchestra, scenery, beauty—all 
utilised to the utmost. And thus composers gradually came to see 
the marvellous suggestive force that lay in the orchestra, and where 
there were sweet and inexhaustible stores of divine song and har- 
mony. ‘There can be no question but that it is Wagner who set the 
example of giving the orchestra so remarkable a place. 

But in this reform he has gone further, and certainly too far. In 
his ardour for reform he has done violence to the proper functions of 
the instruments. He has distorted their powers, and tries to make 
of them actual voices. Worse again, he has fused both voices and 
instruments into one orchestra, giving to the voices pure instru- 
mental passages,—rude, strange sounds, stiff, unbending passages 
meant for oboe or bassoon, and terrible for the unhappy organ that 
has to deal with them. Often some instrument is given a charming 
and melodious air, while the unhappy singers, soprani and tenors, 
are busy, hard at work on ungrateful notes, accompanying that air. 
So on through the opera. It is like monks in a severe order, who 
must all, the clever as well as the dull and illiterate, take their share 
of hodman’s work. Music of this sort would be the most difficult, 
and even impossible, conceivable. Human throats would refuse to 
lend themselves to such fours de force, and the possessors of those 
organs, finding the labour of learning superhuman, and the wear and 
tear quite fatal, would decline to take any part in them. But this is 
only one of the freaks of the reformer, and some indulgence must be 
allowed to these extravagances in consideration of real service done 
to dramatic music. 

But Wagner’s chief theory is this :—that there is an intellectual side, 
as it were, to music. We, the vulgar, are accustomed to think that music 
must be all sweet airs, fine and inspiring, rapturous, stately, or decla- 
matory ; that, in short, it should represent some passion or tone of 
humour. But just as in literature there is the romance, story book, 
or poem, and the dry work on philosophy by a Locke, Reid, or 
Sir William Hamilton, so Wagner holds that the music has a wider 
and newer sphere, and can represent the purely abstract modes of 
thought ; in other words, that when the composer’s mind is filled 
with such philosophical speculations, ‘4ey too can find an expression 
in his language. The world is behind-hand, and has to be educated in 
this new language, which, indeed, does sound unintelligible enough ; 
and to this theory we owe those dry wastes of raw sounds and rude, 
dry, shapeless declamation which Wagner thinks expresses the “ intel- 
lectual modes” of the human mind. There may be something behind 
this theory—as it would be rash, in our age, to say there is nothing 
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behind any theory ; for music, greatly as it has advanced, is still, like 
the vast wastes of some continent, yet unworked and not opened up. 
We, poor mortals, cannot say what discoveries genius will make, to 
what purposes these raw sounds may yet be turned. It is enough 
that a human mind, confessed to have genius and the enthusiasm of 
genius, declares that these tones are faithful expressions of intellec- 
tual movements passing in /4is mind, and that there is a crowd of 
followers who protest that they can recognise those tones as calling 
up corresponding modes in ¢heiy minds. We, who are outside, must 
only wait and see what time and progress will make of the matter, 
but for the present are scarcely content, being literally bewildered 
and unintelligent. As was shown at the beginning of this paper, 
our utmost province is to hold ourselves in suspense. 

But the composer, whose theory of art and of the drama is so just 
and. true, and who has reasoned out, through all the dusts and 
crusts that overlie the theatres, what should be the genuine principles 
of the dramatic emotion, shows that he at least understands the 
work before him, though he may be held to have failed in carrying 
them out. The points of this doctrine are clear and sensible, 
and expressed in that sharp, logical fashion which is characteristic of 
a man who has something to say and is heartily in earnest ; and in 
his last drochure called “ Art et Politique,” we find what is applicable, 
not-so much to music as to the present decay of the drama all over 
Europe. To our English audiences, managers, and playwrights, 
it should come home. 

This little pamphlet is a protest against what he calls the ‘ mate- 
rialistic civilisation” of France, which he makes accountable for the 
general decay over Europe of the sound natural spirit which should 
guide nations. But he has more particularly in view the true Ger- 
man spirit, which he regards as the salt of Europe, and the only 
means for checking this corrupting influence. One is all heart, the 
other all surface ; and from the days of Richelieu this French bond- 
age, developed in trickeries of manner, of dress, of false compli- 
ments, French Academy, fashions, decoration, articles of Paris, 
compliment, neatness, and elegance, have been gradually giving the 
tone to Europe. The stage everywhere has suffered from the same 
influence, the more fatal because “on the stage is to be found the 
germ of all national development, moral and artistic, and no other 
art can exercise influence over the education of the nation without 
this aid being recognised.” This may seem a little broad; but no 
one who thinks of his history can doubt it. The Romans, and their 
gladiators; the Greeks, and their awful tragedies; the English, and 
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their Shakspeare ; the Spaniards, and their bull fights ;—these things 
used to enter into the national life, and worked on the great national 
mind. Observe, he says, all the great masters turned to:the stage as 
to their great engine. It was their real field. As Wagner says, at 
a popular meeting there is a certain animation ; at a great cathedral 
there is an excitement of piety ; but in a theatre man, with all his 
noblest and vilest passions, is confronted with himself “in an 
appalling nudity,” is played on with all sorts of pleasing and terrible 
emotions. It is a pandemonium, an abyss which great souls like 
Mozart and Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Schiller, and Shakspeare have 
approached. with awe, knowing what terrible powers it contained 
for good. But as Wagner says truly, if these great intellects abandon 
it, or it is given over to false shams and to pretenders, it becomes a 
lost instrument ; the state loses its hold of a tremendous influence, 
and in bad hands it does as much mischief as good. 

Nothing can be clearer than his exposition of the true source of 
this:amazing theatrical interest which is common to all classes and 
all:'times. It is often vulgarly set down to a love of mimicry, which 
is so far true, that dad acting is mimicry, but good acting is reproduction. 
Mimicry will take off peculiarities of voice and manner, and look and 
dress : reproduction will give the ideas and behaviour and remarks 
of the same object in an entirely new situation. Tate Wilkinson 
was a mimic ; Garrick a reproducer. The one copied what the object 
had done; the other behaved as the other wou/d have done. The 
one department is what the French call dorné ; the other is obviously 
inexhaustible. And yet this comprises the whole distinction between 
false dramatic principles and the true.- Again yet another principle, 
The common mimic—that is, the common player or the common 
playwright—selects accidents instead of essentials ; trivialities on the 
surface, instead of boring down through the deep, solid rock to the 
pure, clear waters. The poet, the sculptor, and3the actor, when they 
copy, abandon a number of details to bring out “a principal quality ” 
or feature, on which they concentrate so much of their own power 
and judgment as 40 make it produce the same effect on,the spectator. This 
is idealisation. Thus the sculptor, having some exquisite idea of, 
say female, form in his mind, thinks, works, selects; with that one 
view, and thus causes the spectator to forget the hard marble, the 
rude texture, the coldness, &c. So it should be with the actor. 

Now the present state of the stage shows that mimicry, not ideali- 
sation, is in vogue,—wit, manners, mistakes, the accidents,—the sur- 
face, in short, of real life. This is what the world is looking at now. 
All this s fatal, and dullalso. As Wagner says, admirably,—‘ Nature 
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alone can be the object of esthetic reproduction, while mere cu/ture 
can be the object of a monkey-like mimicry.” 

Into music have crept these false principles. The old, strong, 
healthy German music has been overlaid with a false French taste, a 
pseudo expression that expresses nothing, or little more than, as it 
were, the pretty outside minauderies of a coquette. Like them, it re- 
presents nothing. It is the daintiness of a court wig in Louis XV.’s 
day, all powdered and pomatumed and barbered and scented, where- 
as the hair of Bach and Beethoven was tossed and unkempt, and 
showed their own honest, rough locks tossed back from the forehead. 
The taste for the French dainties—unnatural to Germany—is making 
them give up the solid meats of their own land. 

It will of course be asked of him, “ And are you the man who 
present yourself with a reform? Is it your music that you offer to 
us as the true substitute for Beethoven and Mozart, and in lieu of 
the rich dishes now destroying our stomachs? You, with your un- 
couth, unintelligible declamation,—your essence of cacophany and 
discords, your frantic attempts at harmony, is this what you offer?” 
A very large following would shout out, “Yes; and we accept it 
cheerfully.” But this is not the true answer. He is a reformer with 
the wildness and blindness, and perhaps overweening vanity of a 
reformer. His sectaries are blinded also by enthusiasm and opposi- 
tion. Still there remains this—he is genuine. He believes that his 
music expresses what is in his mind. It is honest; it has a meaning. 
It is extravagance and exaggeration, but the level will come in time. 
Honesty and sincerity will leave their mark, and the man who writes 
because his mind is to overflowing full—saturated, as it were, with 
a subject—is sure to utter something that is genuine, and will 
delight others, and will last. But the bulk of music now is written 
because something is to be written. ‘Such a one has signed for an 
opera,” is a common phrase. Men of the stamp of Wagner—in 
letters as in music—may receive offers, but can give nothing, simply 
because they have nothing to give. Neither can they promise 
anything. They wait inspiration. 

Another reform for which Wagner is responsible is the larger and 
nobler use to which he has put the orchestra. His theory, pushed 
too far, of course, is, that orchestra and voices are equally entitled to 
share in the interpretation of the story ; that the latter should reflect 
what is going on quite as much as the vocal portion, or the declama- 
tion of the singers. Nay, we might imagine that the grand treasury 
of instrumentation would do this far more effectually. We look back 
to the regular conventional accompaniment to an aria in Donizetti’s 
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operas—the most purely mechanical thing that could be conceived— 
to be done by any journeyman, much as a sketcher will “dash in” a 
rude background for a highly-finished face. 

Yet, even in these extravagances and tricks, his aim is always 
poetical and picturesque: as in giving a sort of motivo to each person, 
a “note” peculiar to himself, and by which he can be recognised. 
Now, it will be said, this is an old contrivance, and well hackneyed. 
Meyerbeer has often used this “ reminiscence ” contrivance, and it is 
a favourite device in melodramatic music. But Wagner used it on 
quite a higher principle. His theory is, that every character that is 
at all marked either by passion, action, or peculiarity, has a kind of 
distinctness quite its own—a sort of mannerism, which will leave its 
stamp on every art. The genuine composer, who feels his cha- 
racters, will, therefore, make the music belonging to these characters 
reflect that mannerism ; and when they enter on a greater refinement 
still, when there is allusion to the leading mark or feature of their 
character in the play, a peculiar “ expression” appears in the 
orchestra,—not a vulgar motif, but a sort of phrase worked up and 
disguised among the harmonies of the orchestra. In short, the 
music and the sétwations are made to exhibit the presence of the cha- 
racter. Whether this may not be thought over-refining, or impossible 
in execution, is another question ; but there can be no doubt as to 
the aim being heroic, and certain to impart a truly dramatic character 
to the music. On the same principle, he affects to discover that 
there is a special fempo suited to the character of each nation, and 
that andante is peculiarly German. This will make people smile, and 
it has been asserted that he writes all his music in this one time. 
But it is merely broad statement, and he means that the tendency of 
German music should be to this measure, the others should be more 
or less exceptional. 

So far many will go with this composer. His own music, of the 
ordinary fashion, is of a very high sort, reflecting his story to a mar- 
vellous degree, full of a noble rapture, spirit, and pathos, with -pecu- 
liar measure, and tones, and chords, which give a colour quite as 
distinct and characteristic as do Gounod’s favourite chords and 
strains to the style of that master. But, the fatal truth must be 
owned: his operas will never get a hearing. They are almost unen- 
durable. The welcome and beautiful bits are dotted merely here 
and there over the most tedious, raw, ungrateful country that could 
be conceived. At every step atrocious discords, shrieks, growlings, 
gtoanings break out. The voices are made to take the parts of 
clarionets and bassoons. ‘This might be endured for a stretch, but it 
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is virtually half the opera, and, what is worse, what he means in 
future his opera to be in its entirety. The romantic portions are 
mere baits, concessions to popular prejudice, to be abolished later. 
There are to be no harmonised duets or trios, because, in ordinarylife, 
people do not speak together, as they sing in a duet—a foolish quibble, 
for voices speaking together would render words unintelligible ; but 
as passions and emotions are the subject of music, these may be 
expressed by two people at the same moment, especially as their 
voices harmonise into one. All this is like special pleading in law, 
and scarcely worthy of a reformer. 

This much in the shape of a word for Wagner, who does not 
deserve to be elevated so extravagantly as he has been, but certainly 
is entitled to recognition by England, and to a fair trial. 





How BARZOUYEH FOUND 
THE BOOK. 


GOW King Nouschiréwan, during his scientific inquiries, 

dO) . ° ° . . . 
obtained information of a book preserved in India, which 
* contained every species of instruction, including rules of 
conduct for the profitable employment of the present, 
and for contented and happy anticipation of the future. He, there- 
fore, commanded his vizir, Buzardjmihr, to procure some clever and 
discreet person among his subjects, having a knowledge of the Persian 
and Indian tongues, to enter upon a mission to India for the purpose 
of getting possession of the book in question, which was no other 
than the “Kalila and Dimna” of Bidpai. The vizir, named Bar- 
zouyéh, a famous physician, for the mission; and the king gave 
orders to his treasury to supply him with whatever money he might 
require on his travels. The astrologers were then commanded to fix an 
auspicious day for the departure of Barzouy¢h, who took with him 

20,000 purses of money, each containing 10,000 dinars. 

Arrived in India, Barzouyéh attended the levées of the king and 
the meetings of the people, and made the acquaintance of the prin- 
cipal men of the court and of the country, and, by-and-by, was 
received upon familiar terms wherever he went. Amongst his 
numerous friends was an Indian of distinguished character, and for 
whom Barzouy¢h formed a sincere attachment. After some time, 
being convinced that the Indian was a man of honour and integrity, 
and one upon whom he could rely, he took occasion to confess to 
him that he had come to his country for a special purpose. 

The Indian, in reply, said, “I have always been upon my guard 
not to betray the slightest symptom of suspicion and distrust ; but I 
am, nevertheless, not ignorant of the object of your mission, which, 
notwithstanding the veil of mystery that seems to be thrown over it, 
is easily to be guessed from the desire you have shown of cultivating 
the friendship of myself and others holding high positions. You are 
come amongst us, at the express orders of your sovereign, to obtain 
possession of some of our treasures, and to take them away to your own 


country. Your conduct carries with it the marks of deep contrivance, 
¥2 
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not without some deceit and cunning; but your: patience and 
assiduity in the pursuit of what you are searching for, and your 
admirable prudence, have prepossessed me in your favour, and given 
me a high opinion of your wisdom and understanding. In truth, I 
was lost in admiration at your zeal and prudence in a foreign 
country, and among a people whose manners and customs you were 
unacquainted with. A man of sound understanding is distinguished 
by eight different qualities: by courteous and affable behaviour; by 
a knowledge of himself, united with a strict and impartial observation 
of his own heart; by submission to lawful authority, and an en- 
deavour to conciliate the good-will of those who are in power; by 
great circumspection in his confidential communications ; by be- 
coming language and irreproachable conduct at the courts of kings ; 
by secrecy where his own interest is at stake, and fidelity in his 
engagements with others ; by moderation in his discourse, so that no 
unpleasant consequences may arise from any hasty or intemperate 
words ; and, lastly, by a prudent reserve and modest diffidence in 
delivering his opinion. Where these qualities are united in one 
person, as they are in you, Barzouy¢h, they bring down blessings 
upon the head of him who possesses them. I, therefore, pray that 
God will assist you in your present undertaking.” 

Barzouy¢h thanked the Indian in eloquent terms for this noble 
example of his generous friendship, and explained to him, with a 
candid reliance upon his confidence, the nature and character of his 
mission. The Indian, referring to the high prerogative which his nation 
had always enjoyed in the paths of science and learning, expressed 
his desire to help Barzouy¢h, even at the risk of inevitable ruin from 
the severity and harshness of the king, who frequently inflicted heavy 
punishments for slight offences. It would give him great pleasure to 
show Barzouy¢h how highly he valued his acquaintance. Barzouyéh 
observed to the Indian, that wise men of all ages have praised him 
who, faithful to his engagements, assists his friend to the utmost 
of his power; and urged the Indian to help him, arguing that 
his apprehension of danger to himself and family ought to be 
removed, when he recollected that their interview would be of no 
long duration; and that his return to his native country would pre- 
vent all publicity of their proceedings, which would be only known 
to themselves. 

The Indian thereupon procured for Barzouy¢h the book for which 
he was principally in search, as well as others of great value; and 
spared no pains in assisting Barzouy¢h to translate them from the 
Hindoo into the Persian language; so that King Nouschiréwan 
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obtained a perfect copy of the “Kalila and Dimna,” which Bidpai 
had been so scrupulously careful to guard from the Persians. 

In due course of time, Barzouyéh returned to his own country. 
Upon his arrival, the king, observing the great alteration which had 
taken place in him from excessive fatigue, desired him to repose 
himself during the space of seven days. On the seventh day the king 
commanded the emirs and the wise men to appear before him. When 
they were all assembled, he ordered Barzouy¢h to read aloud the 
contents of the book. 

The emirs and the wise men were so struck at the profound lessons 
of knowledge which it contained, that they could not withhold the 
expression of their joy. They thanked ,God for his bounty and 
mercy, and testified their gratitude to Barzouy¢h for the great services 
which he had rendered to his sovereign and his country. The king 
commanded that precious stones of every sort, together with the 
money in his treasury, and the most beautiful dresses, should be 
placed before Barzouyéh. His majesty, desiring him to take of them 
what he chose, said,— 

“* Moreover, I command you, O Barzouyé¢h, to sit upon a throne 
like mine, and to put on a crown ; and I exalt you in dignity above 
all the nobles in the kingdom.” 

Then Barzouyéh, humbling himself before the king, and calling 
down blessings upon the head of his royal benefactor, said,— 

* T have no occasion for the reward which God offers me by the 
hands of my sovereign ; but, since it is the will of the king, I will 
choose something in obedience to his orders.” 

So he went to the royal wardrobe and took a very rich robe of 
Chrorasan, such as the king wore. Then he declared that gratitude 
was due at the hands of one who had been so well honoured, and 
that the difficulties which he had had to encounter, and the perils of 
his journey were more than amply rewarded by the testimonies 
which he had received of approbation and approval of his conduct. 
But there was one request which he would venture to ask of the king. 

“T beg of his majesty to order his vizir, Buzardjmihr, the son of 
Bakhtégan, to employ his talents and the force of his judgment in 
writing a short account of my life, and that it be placed before the 
chapter containing the story of the ‘Lion and the Bull.’ This will 
not fail to raise me and my family to the highest pinnacle of glory, 
and to perpetuate our name in distant ages, as long as the book 
exists which has procured for me the favour of the king.” 

His majesty approved the choice of Barzouy¢h, and granted his 
request. 
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When this narrative was completed, the king assembled his nobles 
and the principal persons at his court to attend the reading thereof. 
Buzardjmihr was praised for the talents which he had displayed in 
the composition of the work, and received as his reward a robe like 
the one worn by his majesty. Then Barzouy¢h thanked the vizir, 
and kissed his head and hand; and, approaching the king, again 
expressed his gratitude for the distinction and honour which his 
sovereign had conferred on himself and family. 

And this is the end of the story of “ Kalila and Dimna; or, the 
Fables of Bidpai.” 





THE SUEZ CANAL AND UPPER 
EGYPT. 


@LTHOUGH the opening of the Suez Canal has long 

F since been an accomplished fact, and the subject may 

be regarded as exhausted, it is still pleasant to recur to 

some of the incidents connected with it, and to recall 

to memory all that one enjoyed and suffered. Nothing will, pro- 

bably, remain more firmly impressed upon the recollections of those 

who were invited to assist at this undertaking, than the splendid 

hospitality which was offered to them by the Viceroy, from the 

moment they became his guests. During the month of August the 

following letter was addressed by Nubar Pasha to those whom he 
had received directions to invite :— 


‘* MONSIEUR,—Le Canal de Suez doit s’ouvrir le 17 Novembre. Cette ceuvre, 
exécutée au milieu de tant de difficultés materielles, est de nature A interesser 
tout esprit éclairé—a ce titre Son Altesse le Khedive serait heureux, Monsieur, de 
vous voir assister 4 l’inauguration du Canal, et m’ a chargé de vous y inviter de sa 
part. Veuillez, &c., &c.” 


The effect of this document was truly magical. Its presentation com- 
manded respect and attention from hotel keepers, railway employés, 
and officials of every class; and it is to be hoped that the privileges 
which it accorded were not oftentimes abused. The measure of 
success which has rewarded the skill and energy of M. de Lesseps, 
and of those who co-operated with him, though estimated on widely 
different standards, has been sufficient to justify the enthusiasm which 
has been produced in France, and to remove not a little of the pre- 
judice—if it may not be called hostility—with which, from its very 
inception, this undertaking has been regarded in England. 

The mosques and minarets; the bazaars and the Pyramids ; the 
Museum at Boulak ; the Petrified Forest, which so disgusted one 
of the esprits élairés because the trees were not standing; the 
bustle of Shepherd’s Hotel; the Opera; the Cirque; the Comédie 
Francaise ; perhaps a visit to Abd-el-Kader, sufficed to occupy the 
time of the Viceroy’s guests until they were summoned to the cere- 
monies of the inauguration and opening of the Canal. The entire 
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proceedings occupied a week, which will not be easily forgotten—a 
week of pleasure to some, of enthusiastic delight to others, and of 
disappointment and misery to not a few. 

The most impressive situation in the piece was, undoubtedly, the 
Benediction at Port Said, wnere the Khedive received his illustrious 
visitors with becoming splendour; and the Grand Almoner to the 
Empress of the French invoked a blessing on the undertaking. 

It was a striking scene when Monseigneur Bauer, so picturesque in 
his priestly garb of violet hue, stood before the altar of the Temple 
of the Latin Church, the rites of which he had just consummated, 
and delivered his Discours. His impressive eloquence and artistic 
delivery created a profound impression ; yet there may have been 
some present who, although they then bowed down to its full power, 
learned, before long, to listen with somewhat altered feelings to 
equally majestic periods delivered by him over the remnants of some 
antiquated mummy, or the wide stretch of arid desert which strikes 
so forcibly all travellers on the Upper Nile. 

The second great sensation which awaited those of the zuvités 
whose minds were not entirely engrossed with speculations as to the 
future of the Canal, was the encampment at Ismailia—a charming 
little settlement, the growth of a few short months. As viewed from 
the deck of one of the numerous vessels that rested safely sheltered 
within its bay, it presented a quaintly animated appearance. 

Far as the eye could reach the desert was studded with tents pre- 
pared for the reception of the Viceroy’s guests, while more pretentious 
marquees were reserved for unlimited feasting. Within these tents 
many curious struggles must have taken place when the time arrived 
for their occupants to prepare for the forthcoming ball. To arrange 
the crinoline and adjust the sweeping train under the conditions that 
were there imperative, must have required marvellous dexterity, and 
a serenity of mind truly enviable. However, it was all accomplished, 
with more or less success ; and forth they issued to the great re-union 
of divers nations. 

It is curious to speculate as to what must have been the impression 
created on the mind of the Empress of the French, on that 
memorable evening, as she paused at the threshold of the entrance 
chamber until a line of march could be arranged whereby she might 
pass unscathed through the unruly crowd that pressed to do her 
homage. There may have been five thousand persons present, or 
there may have been only three; but there certainly were “six 
hundred,” who, in their own peculiar way, made themselves as con- 
spicuous as did the heroes of the charge at Balaclava. 
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Actuated by happy thought, they, at an early period, took pos- 
session of the chairs that lined the supper table, and rested there for 
two mortal hours, waiting for the feeding time. Verily, they were 
rewarded ; for they supped, while the outsiders only did so in 
theory. 

The waiters were no respecters of persons. ‘Their duty was to 
serve those alone who were seated, with all the dreary monotony of 
a table-a’héte, and with apparent unconsciousness of the impatient 
glances and vehement remonstrances that were hurled at them by 
peers, members of parliament, chargés d'affaires, lord chamberlains, 
and others, who waited in vain for some stray crumbs that might 
escape those who for the time were masters of the situation. They 
waited in vain ; for, with a pertinacity worthy of a better cause, those 
who were seated remained so to the end. 

So far all had been couleur de rose—the Canal had been a success. 
Every one was satisfied ; as, on the morning succeeding the ball, 
the procession of ships was once more marshalled, and proceeded 
towards Suez in Indian file, led by Mr. Ashbury’s schooner yacht, the 
Cambria. But before that portion of the voyage had been accom- 
plished great grief had fallen on es invités. Led away by enthu- 
siasm, the commissariat officers attached to the several ships had 
forgotten to lay in supplies, and a great famine fell upon the 
cabin. Many who fared like Sybarites at home, were fain to 
rest content with a plate of boiled rice and a potato, assisted 
by a slender allowance of the ‘Gladstone's claret;” while 
table napkins and towels were utterly unknown. Some endured 
their privations with a philosophic mind ; others bitterly submitted 
that it was rather an ignominious position for an esprit éclairé to 
occupy; but there was no help for it. The most é/airé of the 
esprits, it is to be feared, lost from henceforth all interest in the 
Canal, and only longed for Cairo. 

Among the various entertainments provided by the Viceroy were 
included races, on rather a grand scale. 

They passed off remarkably well, the peculiar feature being the 
race of dromedaries— fine sturdy animals, who performed their 
course of six miles in about twenty-four minutes, with screaming 
Arabs on their humps. For all that is known to the contrary, they 
may have been the chosen dromedaries which flew with lightning 
speed across the desert of Sahara, freighted with the costly essences 
with which Rachel was wont to render her clients beautiful for ever. 

And now the great event was over, the programme was exhausted. 
the powder had been all burnt out, and the time was supposed to 
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have come when each esfrit éclairé should doff his theatrical costume, 
and return to his normal position. Some may have done so; but 
with others appetite had increased with what it fed upon, and a deter- 
mination to linger within the cool shade of Shepherd’s Hotel became 
generally apparent. The hope that secretly fluttered in the breasts 
of all was a visit to the Upper Nile ; the question most constantly 
discussed was the amount of probability as to its being accom- 
plished. 

Many—very many—were disappointed ; but to some this costly 
and most enjoyable privilege was accorded. 

On the last day of November—that happy period of the year when 
the Kumseen wind has ceased, and the burning rays of the sun are 
generally tempered with a cooling breeze—the joyful tidings came to 
a party of eight, two of whom were ladies, that a splendid Dahabeah, 
or Nile boat, had been placed at their disposal for twenty-four days, 
in order to proceed to the First Cataract, in tow of a powerful 
steamer. 

Surely life on a Dahabeah, in such a glorious climate as that of 
Egypt, and where one is daily brought face to face with monuments 
and temples, with tombs of mighty kings, that were erected thou- 
sands of years before the birth of Christ, and that still retain striking 
remnants of their pristine magnificence, is a thing truly enjoyable! 
At least, it was felt and acknowledged to be so by this little 
community. 

The Dahabeah seemed to have been specially made for them ; its 
well-furnished saloon gave accommodation to eight, with sufficient 
room for the attendants to pass round between the table and the 
loungers. It contained eight private berths, and a small bath-room 
attached to that occupied by the ladies. Then the deck, with its 
comfortable sofas and ample awning, seemed to lend extra flavour 
to the Turkish coffee or long chibouk of fragrant Latakia. Nor 
were the creature comforts disregarded. An experienced chef, aided 
by two assistants, prepared for breakfast, luncheon, and dinner, 
most artistic p/ats, the cunning secret of which could only have been 
acquired in Paris. “Jerome” enjoyed many triumphs before the 
voyage was over, and was wont to receive the intimations of satisfac- 
tion with honest pride. Yet, strange to say, his greatest reputation 
was secured by the most simple effort. It was to a salade Russe 
that the eight esprits éclairés rose en masse. It was simply perfect, 
and was daily encored. Then are the premier garcon, “ Antoine,” 
and his nimble assistant, ‘ Francois,” to be passed without a word? 
Surely not. Nor is the dragoman, the benign-visaged, simple- 
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minded “ Hamed,” who led us through any difficulties that occurred, 
with the same fostering care as that with which in former days he 
guided the infant hippopotamus to its home in England. 

But yet, when Hamed was aroused, he was grand to behold. Cast 
a slight upon his religion, endeavour to defraud him, or sneer dis- 
paragingly at his former pupil, and he could rise to the occasion, and 
crush his opponents in his ire. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon of the 30th of November the 
steamer uttered its final scream, the tow ropes became taut, and the 
Dahabeah swam gracefully round. Shortly afterwards the sun set 
brilliantly over the Pyramids of Gizeh, and in another hour the 
anchor fell under the shade of the mighty quarries of Tovra, where 
hundreds of years before the birth of Abraham, the blocks that they 
are built with had been hewn. 

Having anchored on the following evening at Benisooef, we started 
at daybreak for Minieh, passing the ruins of villages that had been 
destroyed by Mehemet Ali; towards evening, as the Copt Conivent 
came in view (Sitteh Mariam-al-Adrah), the hardy brethren, fearless 
of the rapid current, swam off to board the Dahabeah, and earn 
baksheesh. ‘Their style of swimming is certainly peculiar; the head 
and shoulders rising high on the water, while a pair of brawny arms 
strike it unceasingly with alternate blows. 

At the quaint, narrow-streeted town of Minieh we were present at 
our first fantasia, and witnessed an Egyptian wedding. The young 
lady who performed at the former, danced gracefully, and tossed her 
golden ornaments with becoming ease, and all thought much of her; 
but then they had not seen Zenah. 

The wedding was more curious; under a gaily-decorated canopy 
walked the bride, closely muffled in scarlet robes, supported by her 
female friends, and preceded by a band of musicians, who drove the 
dogs into a state of excitement, by playing the “ Marseillaise” and 
“ Parisienne.” 

The procession was en route to the abode of the bridegroom, and 
as they approached it, shrieks of wild delight issued from the canopy. 
May they be happy! 

From Minieh to Sioot includes some of the most interesting pieces 
of the Upper Nile: the grottoes of Beni Hassan, far older than the 
Catacombs at Thebes; Rhoda and Antinoe, sacred to friendship ; 
the lofty rock (Debra a Thor), where, we are told by travellers, the 
lonely bird to whose lot it has fallen to act as sentinel, keeps watch 
for twelve long months, guarding his post until the return of his 
brethren, who then hold a solemn council, and appoint his successor. 
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But still more magnificent are the “Gebel Aboo Fadhr,” stretching 
for six miles along the eastern bank of the Nile, and in some parts 
towering 700 feet above its surface. If time would permit, it might 
well repay the trouble of penetrating the numerous ravines with 
which those lofty rocks are pierced. In one stands forth the ruins 
of an ancient Coptic convent, with its simple graveyard dotted with 
white tombstones, each bearing the emblem of Christianity, while a 
solitary but verdant date-palm standing in its midst, lends to the 
scene its only semblance of life. In other of the ravines are grouped 
the walls and sites of whole villages, the history of which has become 
matter of speculation. As the Dahabeah slowly passed these noble 
rocks, a sunset of unusual splendour, with its afterglow so peculiar to 
Egypt, lent them remarkable beauty. 

Many who visit Sioot rest content with strolling through the 
bazaars and studying its occupants; but they would do well to 
devote a few hours to the mountain at whose base it stands. They 
will find its sides pierced with mummy pits and caves, in some of 
which the paintings on the walls are well preserved. The summit 
commands a curious view—on one side lies an enormous plain 
covered with vegetation of the richest green, the gift of the recent 
inundation, while on the other, as far as the eye can reach, nothing 
is to be seen save the interminable desert. 

From Sioot we start as the gun of the Ramadan announces that 
all true Moslems must cease to eat. Poor Hamed suffered terribly 
for his religion; as he pathetically expressed himself, “‘ People here 
not care for Ramadan. ‘They eat when I not care to eat; when I 
want to eat, their belly full. Can’t tell what to do.” Passing the 
ruined village of Gow, where the rebeilion or 1865 raged so terribly, 
and 200 fanatics were hanged, we anchor at the wretched coaling 
village of Soohag, and on the following day get on to Girgeh, once a 
thriving city, now a miserable village, waiting for its total destruction 
from the gradually advancing Nile. But it had its interest, for it was 
the starting place for Abydos. 

At seven, on the morning of the 6th of December, every one was 
in the saddle, whether it was on a boudet, or a horse, or a camel. 
There was a rough ride of five hours before us, and as many back, 
on horses bitted with things like corkscrews, and adorned with stirrup- 
irons as large as an ordinary sized gridiron, and cunningly contrived 
to goad the wretched animal incessantly; however, all got on 
famously, admired the temple, discussed an ample luncheon in one 
of its courts, and reached the Dahabeah some hours after nightfall, 
worn and exhausted in body, but not disappointed, which fact is 
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really greater praise for this wonderful temple than could be given 
in pages of Murray, or of Harriet Martineau. Some of the party 
honestly confessed that they would have dismounted and walked the 
last few miles, were it not for the conviction that their cramped sinews 
would refuse to act, and that they must lie down and die. 

And now we visited the modern temple of Dendera, the abode of 
Athor, the Egyptian Venus, and only 1800 years old; and returned 
to Kenneh, where we heard that the Consul had perished a few days 
previously, while praying on a portion of the river bank, which 
suddenly gave way. On the following evening we reached Thebes, 
and enjoyed the pipes and coffee of old Mustapha Aga. The moon 
was still young, but who could sleep when they knew that “ Karnac” 
lay within a short two miles? So taking little Joseph, the lad so 
noticed by the Princess of Wales, as our guide, with a tall lantern 
and a huge stick to “ mafish” the dogs, three of us struck the path 
to Karnac, and were glad. 

The following day was devoted to a more perfect inspection of 
these by far the finest ruins in Upper Egypt. They date back to 
nearly 3000 years before the Christian era, not yielding one inch to 
Time, though shattered by the force of earthquake; and here dwelt 
the Pharaoh of the time of Moses, and even now may be distinctly 
traced on the north-west wall of the temple the records of the glory 
he acquired. ‘There stands engraved the fury of the battle. Then 
the triumphing king returning victorious in his chariot, with crowds 
of captives driven before him, the head-gear of each marking a 
distinct tribe; then follows their execution. Were it not for the 
importunities of the “multo antiquo” sellers, as persistent as 
mosquitos, there would be nothing to interfere with pleasure ; but it 
is an evil that must be endured. This very day we were offered, as 
truly antique, by a picturesque Arab, the glass stopper of a smelling 
bottle, but it must be admitted that the offerer stood like a greyhound 
in the slips, ready for a start if he was discovered. 

Returning from our excursion light-hearted and merry, an accident 
occurred which might indeed have turned gladness into mourning, 
and saddened many a heart in England. A fair young girl of 
scarcely seventeen summers rode an Arab horse, but with her 
English bit; a stretch of open ground where the sand lay light, 
presented strong temptation for a gallop. In a few moments the 
hard-mouthed Arabian learned to treat the bit with scorn, and 
became utterly unmanageable; on he flew, no one could render 
aid, till at length he came in contact with a horse ridden by 
another of the party, and flung his rider violently. Though she 
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was taken up insensible and bleeding, happily no serious injury was 
sustained. 

But here we are at Thebes, and the party in the Dahabeah has been 
too slightly introduced. This must be remedied. First of all was the 
married lady of the company,a bride of a few months, pretty, 
agreeable, and youthful; but awfully fidgety about the Egyptian 
post, and letters from her husband, who resides in Cairo. Then the 
young girl who came to grief at Karnac, liking every one periodically. 
Then her father, the paterfamilias of the company, who knew the 
Nile by heart, and was envied by all as having seen crocodiles, 
Then came S. P., no great things; he aspired to be the handy man, 
but was only remarkable for the splendour of his failures. Then a 
military man, whose feelings were strong on the subject of champagne 
and the tub. Then a naval man, well-known in the Freemason’s 
Hall. Then a medical man, who once offered to dance a fantasia 
with Zenah. Then a soi-disant literary man, who really, after all, 
was only remarkable for his fear and hatred of Egyptian dogs. It 
was a strange party, but somehow or other they managed to spend a 
pleasant time. To see Thebes properly requires a fortnight. To 
see it at all requires three days. Some floating idea of its multi- 
tudinous wonders may be acquired in that time by those who rise 
early and can do their work without flinching in the midday sun. 
To describe what is to be seen would be out of place here. 
Abdallafit, Lane, Wilkinson, Martineau, Smith, and Russell, have 
done that sufficiently. One thing any one may give advice about ; 
that is, the destination of your luncheon. Be sure that it is rightly 
understood where it is to meet you. What terrible anguish our party 
suffered when, arriving at the “ Memnonium,” parched and weary, 
with visions of champagne and sa/ade Russe dancing before us, we 
saw our camels miles distant, toiling up the mountain path that leads 
to “The Tombs of the Kings.” The mistake, I believe, was caused 
by the handy man of our party, who acted on some wild theory of 
his own. 

We parted from the Thebaid unwillingly ; but then we had Edfoo 
and Ombos, Assouan and Philz before us, and they were something. 
It was at Ombos we saw the Abbatt, or milk plant, grow so luxuriantly, 
and the natives collecting the liquid in bottles. A single drop of the 
milk that can be extracted from the flower will destroy the eye if 
applied to it; but it is a perferct cure for the bite of the scorpion. 
It was here, also, that Hamed whispered his legend of the mountain 
sacred to the serpent. There,” he said, pointing to the mountain 
overhanging the eastern bank of the river, “the big serpent lives 
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that once in every year comes down to drink from the river, and he 
carries in his mouth a big stone, bright as a diamond, which shows 
him the way, and he drops it and drinks, and bites it again, and goes 
back, and the people know he’s there, and they feel chilled, and 
don’t look.” And this Hamed believes implicitly. 

At Assouan we met with a portion of Sir Samuel Baker’s expedition, 
under the charge of Mr. Higginbotham. An arduous task he has to 
perform, bringing a number of ships laden with cart wheels and iron 
boats in sections, up the cataract, and then to Khartoom, to join the 
rest of the party. What is to be the result of this, the greatest 
expedition of modern times, it is difficult to conceive. The principal 
objects are, to civilise and colonise the districts of the White Nile, 
by the abolition of slavery ; to increase the territorial possessions of 
the Viceroy, and probably acquire further. knowledge in reference to 
the true source of the Nile. Two thousand seven hundred camels 
will be required, and the entire line of march will extend in an 
unbroken chain for eight miles. 

Few sights can be more curious than that of “ iendliines 
Dahabeah up the cataracts. The clamour and gestures of a rt 
Nubians, as they press upon the warp, the excitement of the Sheiks, 
dancing violently on the banks, waving red flags aloft as encourage- 
ment, and when more assistance is required, casting sand over their 
heads ; and now a swarthy figure may be seen, plunging into the 
roaring cataract, where certain death awaits the inexperienced or 
timid swimmer, and, half reclining on a log of wood, dances merrily 
down the rapids, his thoughts all absorbed in baksheesh. 

The walk, or if it is preferred, the donkey ride of seven miles from 
Assouan to Philz, the brightest jewel in the crown of Upper Egypt, 
the sacred spot present to the thoughts of true believers when they 
utter their most solemn oath, “ By Him who rests in Phils,” is most 
enjoyable. Our party sent on tents early in the day, the chef following 
on his camel with everything necessary; so that at the completion of 
our short ramble across the desert we found the tents pitched at the 
margin of what may be called the lake in which the island rests, the 
kitchen prepared, the chef and his attendant sprites smiling a 
welcome, and pointing to several long-necked bottles with silver 
mountings, resting placidly in a tiny creek of Nile water. 

The moon was at its full when, after having dined in the open air, we 
were pulled across the rippless water, our oarsmen singing the quaint 
choruses which lend them spirit for their work. Philz must be 
beautiful at all times ; but, if possible, make its first acquaintance by 
moonlight. Wander through its ruined temple, and wonder at the 
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strange want of symmetry which marks its columns. Then, if you 
are fanciful, remember that the great Osiris lies buried there ; and let 
your imagination run riot as it will. But when you have recovered 
your serenity, mount to the highest pinnacle of the Pylon, and look 
north and south, east and west ; listening at the time to the wild roar 
of the cataract. You will find that you are on an island which stands 
at the head of a succession of small lakes, the eastern shore covered 
with date palms and acacias of most luxuriant growth ; that on the 
west forming an apparently impenetrable barrier of huge rocks, of most 
fantastic shapes. ‘These shores, so strikingly contrasted, almost form 
a circle round the island, only separated at last by a narrow passage 
leading to the cataract, two miles distant. Our resting-place that 
night, on the sandy desert, was not so comfortable as the rooms at 
Shepherd’s; but still it had its charm. Many little casualties 
occurred, too trifling for narration, though amusing at the time. The 
hyenas, jackals, and wild dogs seemed at times unpleasantly near ; 
but the only real accident that happened was to our young friend 
who came to grief at Karnac. The handy man had devised a bed for 
her in the tent she occupied; but, as was to be expected, in the 
middle of the night it came down by the run, nearly bringing the 
tent pole with it. 

At six o'clock on the following morning the entire party might be 
seen shivering on a lofty group of rocks, to see the sun rise in 
Philz. On that night, as the moon rose, we started sorrowfully on 
our return to Assouan. And now the voyage had been accomplished. 
The Upper Nile had been carefully explored as far as the First 
Cataract ; and every one felt eager to commence again, viewing with 
envy the Dahabeahs upward bound as we passed them on the return 


voyage. 


Esprit EcLaAIRe. 

















STEEPLE-CHASING. 


ff E have often tried, but we defy a man to take any 
) real interest in steeple-chasing since handicaps came 
in. That inexorable * in Ruf’s Guide, which inti- 
mates that “this year the Liverpool Steeple Chase 
became a handicap,” marks where all our sympathy stops. It was 
Vanguard’s year, 1843; and since then the winners have been 
running up and down the gamut, at all weights—from 11 st. 12 Ibs. 
to gst. 6lbs. Discount was a wonderful horse over country, and 
they started him for the Goodwood Cup, only to see him toil in 
about a distance behind Alice Hawthorne. Chandler, with his 
memorable jump, about which, coupled with little Kitchener’s 
bodily weight at Ascot, certain correspondents seem to write monthly 
to the papers; the rough-and-ready Peter Simple, whom Beverley 
loved nearly as much as Nancy ; the big Bourton ; little Jealousy ; 
the handsome Huntsman ; Emblem and Emblematic,—those chesnut 
sisters, who steadied themselves at a leap as we hardly ever saw horse 
or mare do before,—are all pleasant memories ; but still the sport 
has quite lost its English tap-root. 

Leicestershire is said to have begun it in the last century, with an 
eight-mile race from Barkby Holt to Billesdon Coplow, and back ; 
and in ’29 the line was Nosely Wood to the Coplow, when Clinker’s 
bridle came off, to Tom Heycock’s disgust, and Sir Harry Goodricke’s 
Magic won, with the great Lincolnshire crack, Fred Nicholson, upon 
him. Captain Becher, who had been in the Storekeeper General’s 
department, had a back view in this “journey,” on Bantam ; and it 
was not until he had ridden hurdle races in the neighbourhood of 
St. Albans, that he became known as the merry, copper-bottomed 
Captain, par excellence. He was a stout little fellow, with immense 
muscle, patience, and nerve, and a most determined finisher ; up to 
every sort of game—fighting, singing, running along the wainscoat 
like a fly, and the best of all good “‘ companie,” meet him where you 
might. After his mishap on Conrad, in the first Liverpool Steeple- 
Chase, which gave the name to “ Becher’s Brook,” he rode very little, 
and, in fact, his lameness prevented him ; but he was generally to be 
seen towards the close of his life at Tattersall’s on a Monday, or at 
VoL, IV., N. S, 1870, z 
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the Welsh Harp, if any racing was going on. Those who wanted a 
memento of him, might have purchased his five or six racing jackets, 
after his death, in a public sale, at two shillings apiece. 

To Tommy Coleman, then the leading hotel-keeper of St. Albans, 
Mr. Anderson, and Mr. Elmore, the establishment, so to speak, of 
English steeple-chasing was due’; and St. Albans was its head centre. 
The first race near there was in ’30, from Arlington Church to the 
Obelisk in Wrest Park; and Lord Clanricarde, that brilliant horse- 
man, was second. y 

There had been some rather strong challenges in 1826, but we are 
not aware that they came to anything. For instance, a Mr, R. B. 
Williams offered for 1500 gs., p.p., to ride five miles across Leicester- 
shire against any man, on any horse. The Hon. Mr. Ducie accepted 
him ; and Lord Kennedy and Captain Ross stood s5a0 gs. of the 
money. ‘The starting-post was to be shown them a fortnight before 
the race, and the winning-post on the morning; but all we read 
further was that Dick Christian was applied to, and there it seems to 
have ended. In the same year, there was another 500 gs., p.p., 
menace about a match from Woodstock, crossing the canal, and the 
Cherwell and Gravenhill Brook, up to Gravenhill Cover. Melton 
and Mr. Osbaldeston then took the sport up; and “ The Squire” 
and Captain Ross and Clasher and Clinker were the heroes of the 
time, with Dick Christian as pilot, or rider, or, at all events, bearing 
some hand. This celebrated rough-rider had the most beautiful 
hands in the world, but he lacked the patience for a race rider, and 
did not nurse his horse as the professional riders did. It had always 
been his cue, with sometimes seven or eight young horses to ride 
and make in a day, just to send them along when hounds ran, 
and when they had done enough to get on to another; and this 
was not the school for race riding. Captain Ross did not make 
much figure as a steeple-chaser in the Shires, his /or¢e was the rifle, 
and not the bridle, as he soon showed when he quitted Melton 
Mowbray for his native Scotland. He carried his love of steeple- 
chasing there, and established a 100 gs. challenge cup in Forfarshire, 
for which that brave old fellow, Major Douglas, used to contend 
like a Paladin of old. The walls were something terrific, and the 
old Major on one occasion, after breaking two ribs over them, 
remounted and came in second, or rather first, as the winner was 
disqualified for losing shot out of his weight belt. On another 
occasion the Major nearly pulled it off, riding a stone above weight, 
and carrying his broken stirrup leather in his teeth. The line on 
one occasion when Captain Vaughan won was two-thirds plough, 
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with several walls and two brooks, and the first wall was 5 ft. out of 
plough. 

This cup was run for annually ; and a few years after there was a 
curious sort of steeple-chase carnival near Glasgow, with Lord 
Kelburne as umpire. Lord Eglinton. made five matches against a 
Mr. Edgington, which occupied all the afternoon, and sometimes the 
owners rode, and then they put a friend up. The result was four to 
one in my lord’s favour; and, ramrod-backed as he was, he rode a 
steeple-chase very fairly. 

In 1831 the first great steeple-chasing event came off at St. Albans, 
and Moonraker, a big bay with callossed joints—which had been sold 
at Beardsworth’s Birmingham Repository for 18/—was the winner. 
A Birmingham man, Parker, rode him, in the identical crimson silk 
in which Conolly, on Beardsworth’s Birmingham, had brought Priam 
to grief at the St. Leger. The start was on the St. Albans’ side of 
Combe Wood to Tommy Coleman’s Paddock; and Captain Becher, 
whose hurdle-race riding was quite a proverb in those parts, lost his 
horse, Wild Boar, by the bursting of a blood-vessel. ‘“ The Squire,” 
on Grimaldi, was at Moonraker’s half neck the next year, and Dan 
Seffert only just contrived to get the big bay home. Of course, 
** The Squire,” who had a most romantic attachment for the grey, did 
not believe this running correct, and offered to run Moonraker with 
him, from four to ten miles, for 1000/. to 5000/. ; and if nobody dare 
stand the bay against the grey, he was open to run the former on the 
same conditions (11st. 7lb. each) with a dark horse of his own. 
This led to a match over the Harrow country, which ‘‘The Squire,” on 
the grey, won after a wrangle. Moonraker won another steeple-chase, 
with Bill Bean up ; but after this Grimaldi was the horse of the hour, 
and he was always getting into trouble at water. The largest hunt- 
ing field that had ever met the Pytchley came out on the morning 
when Napoleon (Becher) met Grimaldi (Osbaldeston), and the swin- 
ming in the Leam was the finest part of the performance. Still, on 
terra firma, the bay had no chance with the grey, where forty-four 
fences in six miles had to be negotiated. 

When the Marquis of Waterford came to Melton, and Lord 
Macdonald, and Mr. Tom Crommelin were well known across 
country, steeple-chasing gravitated towards the Vale of Aylesbury, 
and the star of Vyvian, an old horse, who “had enjoyed leather,” or 
worked in a cab in his youth, steadily arose. The portrait of Becher 
on “the pistol tail” was as popular as Marlow’s and the Dutchman’s 
in after time. “The Squire” had ceased to ride, and Grimaldi’s day 
was waning to a close, and two years later he died, after winning 
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at St. Albans. In the previous year he had fallen lame at the lane, 
and The Poet (Jem Mason’s maiden winner) got staked. Vyvian, 
after divers troubles by water and land, out of which his clever 
amphibious little captain extricated him, beat a field of nineteen at 
Aylesbury, and not long after, they were settling “The Marquis” on 
Cock Robin, and in a great Leicestershire match, from Shanktor 
Holt to the Ram’s Horn. It was said of the late Duke of Beaufort 
that no man ever had such luck. Whatever he started on the turf, 
seemed to tumble down, or go amiss, or bolt out of the course. 
So it was with the Marquis of Waterford. He was a wild rider, 
eternally going out of his way to jump something extra, and coming 
down or getting bogged, till at last, when he had retired, he met his 
death over a little stone wall. He would always be jumping, and 
Sir Francis Grant’s Melton picture characteristically represents him 
coming over a low flight of rails on a grey. In the Aylesbury Welter 
Weight in ’36, when it was Mason’s turn to do the water business on 
Grimaldi, the Marquis was down in a lane, and eventually third on 
Yellow Dwarf, to Vyvian and Saladin ; and on the following day, 
when he tried his luck among the heavies, he and Yellow Dwarf got 
ducked. A line had been made for Jerry that day, and Becher saw 
the game, and followed him on Vyvian, and won, Grimaldi second. 


They knew how to manage matters, although their poets did sing :— 


** Write, for a motto, on the silk you trace, 
Diana’s noblest gift—the steeple-chase.” 


Next year the Marquis was in a mess again, on his “ dun cow,” at 
the Northampton brook, as the shoemakers would dictate the line, 
and closed in so much that he was obliged to take it almost at a 
walk. It was arace of big fences along the Vale of Nene, in the 
Little Houghton country ; and the Pytchley Hunt races of the day 
before had never seen a finer contest than between the cocktails 
Combat and Jack, with the Little Captain only beaten half a neck at 
the finish. This was in ’37, and as Vyvian began to go off, Lottery 
came on. The brown was third at St. Albans, where Barker was 
declared overweight for Midnight, and Oliver was placed first on 
Performer. The great Irish steeple-chase horse, Dan O’Connell, 
came over in this year, but the Fates were not kind. He refused a 
bank, and threw his rider at Liverpool, and at Cheltenham he came 
down at the last fence, and Vyvian won. , 

The Nun was a good mare ; but her lot was cast in a generation of 
cracks, and her victory with Mason up at Leamington was her best. 
She was twice over, in 1838-9, second at Dunchurch. Foreigner was 
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ker great opponent on the former occasion ; and he was openly 
backed to kill a man against winning. Tom Oliver heard it all, and 
took it very quietly, and at last he said to the waiter at Dunchurch, 
where they were all breakfasting, “ Give us another bit of pork pie; I 
may as well die with a bellyfull,” The race was run in a snow-storm ; 
and Foreigner followed Powell on Warwick, and, in the curious 
language of his jockey, “ did not pull enough to get a sprat off a grid- 
iron.” The next year Lottery beat The Nun, who was ridden in the 
most mad style. Poor William M‘Donogh took the furrow slant in 
the winning-field and shook her to death; and Jem Mason calmly 
went up a ridge, and caught her twenty yards from the flags. Mr. 
Kench, the horse dealer, was a great light at Dunchurch steeple- 
chasing in those days, and a sort of general steward. The Dun Cow 
was the head quarters, and it was also the inn to which the “ Rugby 
Hare and Hounds” always ran and finished up the day’s sport on 
cold beef and pickles. ‘There was a sort of tradition that this was 
the right thing to eat, and the Dun Cow was always famous for a 
round with a good silver edge. The boys lowered it nobly, but they 
never grudged paying; and we have known them, in the days before 
the London and North Western Railway was quite complete, meet in 
Birmingham and dine at an inn, take the rail to Coventry, and then 
on to Rugby in chaises-and-four. Dr. Arnold saw no objection to 
a steeple-chase once in a way, and altered the calling over to suit 
it, like the wise ruler that he was. It is just one-and-thirty years ago : 
and among those boys was a future Bishop of Madras ; Hodson, of 
Hodson’s Horse ; Seton Karr, the future Foreign Secretary for India ; 
Professor Conington, with his long, yellow hair; George Glyn and 
Adams, the whips of the House of Commons; Bradley, the head of 
Marlborough College ; Walrond, the Head Civil Service Examiner, 
who would probably have been the head master of Rugby at this 
moment if he had been in holy orders; Franklin Lushington, the 
future senior Cambridge Gold Medallist, and the London police 
magistrate ; a future Regius Professor of History at Oxford, Matthew 
Arnold, and Tom Hughes, probably a colonial bishop or two, and 
eight or nine more M.P.’s. 

Tom Oliver was one of the few steeple-chasers of the period who 
had a professional training in the racing stables, and, therefore, he 
had the pull of all of them except old Captain Becher in a finish. 
He was bound to his uncle, who was a trainer and horse dealer at 
Epsom ; and while there he wore the yellow and black jacket for 
General Grosvenor on Icarus. Mr. Aleck Baily gave him his first 
steeple-chase mounts when he was living with Mr. Tyrwhitt Jones, 
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He won his first steeple-chase at Hayes, on Peacock ; and he and 
Mason soon struck up an intimacy. He was with Jem a great deal 
down at Hendon, riding Mr. Elmore’s Horncastle horses. They 
used to ride against each other, and which ever was first down for- 
feited a new hat. ‘Tom was an intense admirer of Jem’s, and always 
said how he envied him his hands, and that he “ would fight up to 
his knees in blood for him.” He also watched Becher and Powell, 
more especially the former, at the lanes, when they had a great 
steeple-chase at Egham ; and Becher gradually found him out, and 
threw into his hands the mounts he could not take himself. The 
first horse, Peacock, was a very bad one to hold, and he had his trial 
en him with Jackson’s draghounds over the Harrow country. He 
then won on Birthday at the Hippodrome ; but Dan Seffert would: 
not give him the Barnet mount, which left him at liberty for Lottery. 
Mason was too unwell to ride the old horse ; but he could not resist 
driving Tom down in a phaeton. to the scene of action, and seeing 
the pair take it out of Dan, In early days Tom rode for Mr. Cart- 
wright, at Abergavenny, and, very shortly before he retired, he reduced 
to 9 st. 10 lb., to ride that odd-looking bay, Maurice Daley, in the 
scarlet jacket, which was associated in after years with Fairwater and 
Ely.. The wilder the country the better he liked it; and on one 
occasion he rode in a 3 Ib. saddle. 

Jem Mason did not care to draw things so fine, and took mounts 
more if he liked his horse. He rode rather long, sat well home, with 
his toes a little down, and his hands well back. He had no idea of 
wasting heavily, and, in fact, his rather delicate constitution would 
never have admitted of it, but he liked to come down in comfort 
with his portable bath and his dressing-box to a steeple-chase town. 
For elegance and hand there was nothing to equal him. An earlier 
age bracketted Lord Jersey, Mr. Rawlinson, Mr. Lindow, as the top 
of the tree in cross-country riding; and the Reverend Mr. Power, of 
the Holderness, Jem Mason and Lord Clanricarde, would have been 
selected in the next generation. Still, it would be very difficult to 
leave out Mr, Alick Goodman, who is said to be the finest man 
across ridge and furrow that we have. A steeple-chase seemed a 
mere May-game to Mason ; there was such ease in every lineament 
of the man as he came smoothly sailing away over the meadows with 
that wonderful eye for negotiable places in the line. He seemed to 
be making nothing of what the others were doing with considerable 
toil and steam, like Cresswell among the bar at the Northern Circuit. 
Mason made up his lack of physical strength by great tact, but in a 
severe finish he could not struggle with Oliver and Becher. The last 





Steeple-Chasing. 


time we saw him ride a steeple-chase was at Hendon, and then it 
was merely for fun, as he never took his cigar out of his mouth: He 
was up once more, and that was for a match at Melton Mowbray, 
where he was engaged as pilot for the Hon. Mrs, Villiers. : 

' Powell was very bold, and, like William M’Donogh, would have 
charged a regiment of soldiers with bayonets fixed. Allen M’Donogh 
was more elegant in his style, and with far finer judgment than his 
brother, and quickness itself. If he had a tumble, he put his hands 
on his horse’s withers, and vaulted up again, and into his place in the 
front rank at once. Dan Seffert was like Barker, a fair good man, 
and as for old Bill Bean, he went as if his head was on fire, and 
jumped, like the Marquis, everything that came in his line. He 
flourished at extraordinary places, waters, osiers, &c., and his’ 
adventures, told in his unctuous tones over the coffee-room fire at 
night, formed half the fun of the fair. Mr. Anderson was, after all, 
the great stay of the steeple-chasing, and it was his constant habit to 
pay his jockey in advance, as if he were giving him a brief, and there 
was always a very handsome addition if he won. 

Lottery has been a boundless theme, from the time that he won at 
Barnet, till at last he might be seen trotting down the Edgware 
Road, as leader in a waggon of corn sacks from Willesden. He was 
bought at Horncastle,and began public life as “Chance ;” and he was 
no great performer till he had been well drilled with Mr. Anderson’s 
staghounds. As the talent said of him, he was “a very trap to 
follow ;” but he was never the same after the stone wall refusal at 
Liverpool; and at Fakenham the by-standers could hardly credit 
their senses when they saw him refuse the first fence, a post and rails, 
five times. He was always too much for Seventy-Four, who was. 
never a stout-hearted one; and he finally settled Vyvian in April, 
’38, over the biggest fence, on their route from Drayton Grange to 
Flecknoe. 

True’ Blue and Duenna (whose skin was long preserved as a 
hearthrug at Willesden) were very near of a form, when the ground 
was nice and spongy ; but the dun mare had bad feet. If it was 
deep ground she could always beat him, and vice versd. Cheroot 
had very odd, crooked legs, and a remarkable knack of jumping 
gates out of dirt, where no other horse could have got “a take off.” 
At one time he was hawked about Hungerford for 127, and then he 
met a field of eighteen, with Lottery (to whom he gave 11 lbs. in it), 
and fairly cut them down. He also beat Vanguard, the Liverpool 
Steeple-Chase winner of 1843, who was bought for 800 gs., from Lord 
Chesterfield’s steward. No rider dare take hold of the brown Peter 
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Simple’s head, so as to interfere with him. He required to be left at 
large, in a simple snaffle ; and never admitted of whip or spurs. The 
grey Peter Simple would go up to his knees in dirt; and Gaylad 
liked water and fences better than stiff timber. Mr. P. P. Rolt, who 
once asked the Dean of Trinity ‘‘your candid opinion about the 
Derby ?” at the high table, when he was a fellow-commoner there, 
bought Peter and rode him, but he was above his hands. British 
Yeoman had a leg for anything—“ if he hit a rail, he had always a 
leg to serve himself.” Of Lottery, Tom Oliver, who once or twice 
rode him, would only say, “‘ He went from field to field; he was so 
gallant a horse, so brilliant.” And, after all, there has been nothing 
like him; and Mr. Edmund Tattersall keeps his mouse-brown skin as 
a carriage rug to this day. 

Among the most difficult lines of country was the Oundle. It had 
an immense deal of ridge and furrow init; and even Tom Oliver 
speaks of it to this day as “the biggest and most difficult I was ever 
over.” Newport Pagnell was also one of those severe cross country 
problems, which Mr. Thomas Westley delighted to set to the silks, 
“ One fence was bigger than four of the present ones,” and there were 
brooks and posts and rails, and a couple of stone walls in the line. 
The brooks were so swollen when Luck’s All beat Lottery, that that 
rare horseman, the late Tom Goddard (brother to Jack and Ben), 
said that he hardly knew when he had to jump, swim, or wade. 
Mr. Westley found men of like feeling with himself when he took 
Counsellor over to the Curragh for a great hurdle race, with Tom 
Oliver to ride him. Eleven started, and six fell, as the hurdles were 
like gates, and made about as fast. However, Counsellor and his 
jockey were equal to them; and Chance, another English horse, 
with W. H. Scott up, was second. “ Liverpool requires more riding 
over,” says a celebrated steeple-chaser, “ than any course in England ; 
and the last three-quarters of a mile most especially so. It is such a 
long way home from the canal tur, it requires all a man’s riding 
power to sit still, and more, so as to get home from that point.” 


H. H. D. 





A FIGHT IN A TUNNEL. 


fe’ ANY years ago, my health having become much 

impaired by over-study, I was recommended to pass 

a winter in the South of France. Of so agreeable a 

» prescription I readily availed myself. I was without 

wife or child to encumber my departure ; and, armed only with a 

portmanteau, made a most delightful journey of it to the charming 
town of V. . 

Shortly after my arrival, whilst sitting at the window of my hotel, 
a man passed by, so very much like myself, that, struck with the 
resemblance, I rose, and, leaning forward, followed him with my eyes, 
His dress bespoke him an Englishman. He was tall; so was I. 
Slim ; I was slim, His eyes were blue, his skin fair, his hair a deep 
auburn, his nose aquiline. All this was my portrait, When he had 
reached the bottom of the street he paused, looked round, then 
slowly returned, crossing the road, however, and taking the opposite 
pavement. This enabled me to get a clearer view of the man, I 
confess I was much impressed with the resemblance, and hardly 
liked it. The physiologist, I thought, may delight as much as he 
pleases in such coincidences; for my part, I decidedly object to 
being made a portion of any sort of phenomenon, I had read of 
very unpleasant consequences following personal resemblances, and 
earnestly hoped that this individua!, whom nature, short of moulds 
at the time, had undoubtedly cast in mine, would speedily clear the 
neighbourhood of his presence. 

A week or two after this, in taking a walk across a beautiful bit of 
adjacent country, I suddenly encountered my likeness, seated on a 
rustic bench beneath a tree, with his arm circling the waist of a very 
beautiful peasant girl, Her skin, of a pure and cream-like tint, 
finely contrasted the splendid luxuriance of her black hair, Her eyes 
flashed upon me as I passed, and I noticed her draw herself erect 
with rapid hauteur, as if indignant or impatient of detection, The 
man by her side, who would have passed very well for me to any . 
ether person but my mother or myself, still maintained his caressing 
attitude. He did not condescend to raise his eyes to me as I passed, 
but kept them fixed upon the face of the girl, who, I could see, 
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watched me with a species of sullen eagerness, as if wishing me well 
out of sight. 

As I passed them, I must confess to having experienced a momen 
tary sensation of envy of the man. Since nature has put him in my 
skin, I thought, it seems only fair that I should put myself in his shoes. 
For all I know, I reflected, that that beautiful peasant girl might have 
been originally destined for me ; but the intention of nature has been 
defeated by her love of coincidence. I laughed at my thoughts as I 
walked on, and, turning a corner, lost sight of the lovers. 

On reaching the bottom of the lane, I found that I had fallen 
upon a cué/-de-sac. The passage terminated in a series of fields, across 
which I could discover no footpath. I had no wish to be arrested 
for trespassing ; so I decided on returning the way I had. come. 

On sighting the bench, I found it was deserted. I-was not sorry. ’ 
I would by no means have disliked another peep at the beautiful 
brunette ; but, at the same time, I had no ambition to inspire the 
couple with the notion that I was watching them. 

I had got to the top of the hill, and was passing between a row of thick 
bushes, making a sort of natural hedge for a broad area of trees, like a 
gigantic park, when I was suddenly startled by the report of a pistol, 
discharged to my left. At the same moment, I heard the hollow sound 
of a ball striking my hat, and that article of dress rolled to the ground. 

I looked round with a pale face. The attack was horribly sudden. 
Who, in the name of heaven, wanted my life? For what crime was my 
blood demanded? What hadI done? I saw the blue smoke curling 
up from the densest portion of the bushes, and heard the crackling 
of the furze and twigs caused by the hasty flight of someone. 

I picked up my hat. The ball had passed clean through it. Had 
it struck two inches lower, it would have entered my skull. 

I hastened towards the town, possessed with much the same sort- 
of enviable feelings as you might imagine a Tipperary landlord or 
agent would feel who sees threats of his life carved on every other 
tree. Bravery in a situation of this sort was quite out of the ques- 
tion. Of what use is pluck when you have to deal with invisible foes ? 
I might almost confess to having broken into downright flight as 1 
neared the town, so extremely anxious was I to escape the vicinity of 
every sheltering bush, tree, or hedge, in the neighbourhood. 

On gaining my hotel, I began to reflect on my narrow escape. | 
had been too much excited to attach to it the significance it: 
demanded. But the hole in my hat conveyed the most shuddering 
information on my narrow escape. Beyond all reasonable doubt, my 
life within that hour had only been worth two paltry inches. 
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I repeated the question to myself, “‘ Who wants my life? And if 
anybody wants it, what are his claims? What have I done to merit 
assassination?” Being wholly'unable to answer these queries, I re- 
solved to make a confidant of my host, the hotel-keeper. I called 
him to my room, and told him of what had happened. He shrugged. 
his shoulders, as he exclaimed,— 

** Monsieur, like the rest of mankind, must pay the penalty of 
making love.” 

“ But,” said I, shocked at his sang-froid, “1 have not made 
love. Since I have been here, Iam not conscious of even having 
looked at a woman—amuch less spoken to one.” 

“Then it isan enigma,” he replied. ‘The only solution I can 
offer you, is—that you have been mistaken for some one else.” 

“ Bon Dieu!” 1 exclaimed. “You have undoubtedly hit the 
mark. I have been mistaken—and I know for whom. Have you 
not seen a man in this town bearing a striking resemblance to me?” 

“No,” was the answer. 

“ Well, my friend, 7 have. The moment I saw him I felt uncomfort- 
able. I had a presentiment of evil. You will oblige me by letting me 
have your bill. I shall go to Paris to-night. If I stop here another day, 
my life, which I left England to fortify, will be snuffed out like a candle.” 

The hotel-keeper, seeing matters come to a point that affected his 
interests, endeavoured to laugh down my doubts. He argued that 
the ball I had received in my hat might have been destined for a 
bird ; that it was the shot of some wretched marksman, who might 
have mistaken my hat for a crow. 

“That may be all very well,” I answered ; “ but suffer me to tell 
you that your excuse only makes me more resolute to leave the 
place ; for of what value is a.man’s life in a district abounding with 
sportsmen who can mistake a hat for a crow?” 

A train left for Paris at 2.35. It was an express, and I found it to 
be due at eight o’clock. I despatched my portmanteau by a porter 
to the station, and having twenty minutes before me, sat down to a 
light repast of cold fowl and vin ordinaire. ‘The position of my 
table enabled me to get a view of the street. As the porter strode 
away with my luggage, I observed a man cross the road and accost 
him. In reply to what was obviously a question, the porter, with 
the gesticulation of a Frenchman, pointed with his thumb to the 
hotel, and vigorously nodded his head. The man crossed over again 
to the pavement, came on until he was opposite the hotel, caught 
sight of me through the window, and abruptly turning on his heel, 
walked off in the direction taken by the porter. 
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I thought nothing of this. The man, I conjectured, probably 
wanted the job I had given to the porter. He was a common-looking 
fellow, dressed in leather gaiters, a blouse, a slouched cap, and a 
belt. There was nothing singular in his face. He was dark, with a 
black beard and moustache. He was a familiar type of the middle- 
aged peasant of southern France. 

Having discharged my bill, I walked to the railway-station. On one 
platform there was much tumult, a train from Paris having just arrived. 
But upon the platform against which stood the train that was to bear 
me to the North, I counted only five people, exclusive of porters. 

But I had little time for observation. The train would leave in 
three minutes. I saw my portmanteau stowed away in the luggage- 
van, procured myself a first-class ticket, and took my seat. 

The shrill whistle of the guard sounded. The engine gave a snort, 
and the line of carriages clanked to their chains as they tightened to 
the strain. Suddenly several voices cried ‘Stop! stop! Now, then, 
quick! Which class—first? Let’s see your ticket. Right. Here 
you are—jump in!” The door of my carriage was opened, a form 
bounded in, the door was slammed, there was another shrill whistle, 
and off went the train. 

I looked at my companion. He was the man whom I had noticed 
speak to the porter and stare into the window of my hotel. 

A thrill passed over me. My recent escape had greatly shaken 
my nervous system, and the apparition of a man whom I felt I ought 
to suspect sent a chill through my blood. As a peasant, which he 
was—not expressed only in his dress, but in his hands, which were 
dirty, rough, and horny—what did he do in a first-class carriage? I 
would have given something to have changed carriages, But there 
was no communication with the guard, Moreover the train, as I 
have told you, was an express, and did not stop until a run of sixty- 
six miles had been accomplished. We were now bowling along with 
great rapidity. 

The man sat, screwed into the corner away from me, immoveable. 
He appeared to be looking through the window at the country as it 
whirled by ; but there was an abstracted expression in his gaze which 
indicated that he saw nothing. His arms were folded upon his 
breast. Though he must have been conscious of my scrutiny, he 
never turned his eyes upon me. His lips, I saw, were tightly com- 
pressed, and he breathed slowly but deeply through his nose, the 
nostrils of which dilated to the steady respiration. 

I began after a time to regain my composure. I struggled to laugh 
down my fears. What, I thought, had I to fear from a man I had 
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never seen—who had never seen me? The thing was preposterous. 
I extracted a paper from my pocket and commenced to read. I 
might have spoken to him, only I imagined that a man in his situa- 
tion might have been embarrassed by my French, which I did not 
speak with a good accent. Besides, there was something that re- 
pelled all approach in his immobility. 

Half an hour passed away. All at once, over the edge of my news- 
paper, I saw him put his hand out of the window, as if to open the 
door. I had not time to conjecture his intention when, with a wild, 
screaming whistle, we were hurled into the night of a long tunnel. 

The rapid disappearance of the daylight made the oil lamp sus- 
pended in the carriage emit but the dullest light for some minutes. 

I laid the newspaper down, with all my old fears revived in me. I 
had scarcely done so when I saw the outline of the man rise in the 
carriage. He leapt over to where I was seated. I saw the gleam of 
a knife in the air. 

Mad with passion and surprise, I grasped the descending arm. A 
furious determination to preserve my life inspired me with the 
strength of a giant. The ferocity with which I seized his wrist forced 
the hand open. The knife fell; and then commenced a silent, 
furious struggle. 

He seized me by the collar, and clung with the tenacity of a tiger. 
I heard his snapping teeth, as if he were endeavouring to bite. We 
swayed from one end of the carriage to the other. I felt how weak 
ill health had left me, and prayed to pass out into the light, that I 
might the better see how to encounter the ruffian. 

Suddenly I felt myself swung round with tremendous energy. I 
bounded against a door which opened, and we both fell out on to 
the lines in the very centre of the tunnel. 

The fall seemed to have stunned him, for he fell under me, and 
remained for a time motionless. For myself, I received an in- 
describable shock, such as is experieneed in a collision; but I 
retained my senses. I heard the roar of the train dying away in the 
distance. I saw the red gleam fading like the eye of a dying demon. 

I still clutched him by the throat, nor did I dare relinquish it. My 
situation was frightful. I suspected that a down-train would soon be 
passing, and in the intense blackness of the tunnel I could not see 
on which line we had fallen. I would have stretched forth my hand 
to grope for the rails; I might have found a place of safety by 
judging of the distance between them; but I felt the form of my 
assailant commencing to writhe beneath me. His struggles grew 
fiercer. He endeavoured to rise, but with the fury of despair I 
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kept him pressed down, one hand on his throat, the other on ‘his 
breast. What I desired was to render him insensible. I would then 
leave him in the darkness, and grope my way as I could. 

It never occurred to me at the time that there was no need to 
make him insensible in order to elude him. The darkness would 
have rendered my presence invisible to him. But. my mind was 
hopelessly confused. I was breathing a sulphureous air made thick 
and difficult by its blackness. My only thought was to keep the 
ruffian down. I was only capable, indeed, of this thought. 

A few minutes had elapsed when I heard a distant rumbling 
like approaching thunder. It increased. I seemed to feel a wind 
blowing against my face. I tasted, too, a continual draught of smoke 
and steam. I knew that a train was approaching, and my hair lifted 
on my head. What rails were we on? The suspense was frightful. 

My assailant increased his struggles. He became furious. He was 
evidently fighting to throw me down, and over in the direction of 
that side of the tunnel along which came the roar of the train. I saw 
his object, and madly pressed upon him. His body frantically writhed. 
He twisted under me as if he revolved upon a pivot. He endeavoured 
to. shriek some words to me, but my throttling grasp made his voice 
no more than a horrible hoarseness. 

I saw the red and green lights of the engine approaching. They 
grew in size and lustre, with a hideous rapidity. There was a roar, 
a shower of dust, a wind that struck me down like a blow froma 
strong man’s fist ; then followed the dying rattle, ending in a dull 
and sullen moan. 

I rose to my feet. I crossed over to the wall, and, feeling along it, 
took to walking with all the speed my sinking frame would suffer me 
to put forth. How long I walked I know not. My passage seemed 
interminable. The damp of the wall, against which my left hand 
constantly pressed, froze my blood. Now and then I stumbled over 
piles of rubbish lying grouped against the side; and sometimes my 
groping was bewildered by my coming across recesses into which my 
hands guided me. 

At length I saw a star, tremulous, glorious, in the distance. It was 
daylight: the aperture of the tunnel, and I pushed forward with 
invigorated spirits. I neared it slowly ; for this star seemed to main- 
tain an inexorable distance, and would not enlarge. How shall I 
describe my joy-as I gained the twilight of its reflection—as I 
advanced and felt the pure air of heaven upon my dry cheeks and 


burning lips,—as I saw the blue sky, and the dim vista of pale 
green banks! 
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As I got into the light a cry escaped my lips. My trousers were 
splashed with blood. There was one ensanguined line, as if a fountain 
of blood had played upon me. 

I seated myself to recover my strength. I could see that I pre- 
sented a dismal and terrible spectacle, My coat was’torn, my hands 
were black—-so, too, I judged was my face—my collar had been torn 
from me, and the skin at the ends of my fingers was lacerated. After 
reposing myself I climbed the bank, and perceived at about the 
distance of a mile a small station. I made towards it, and gained it. 
A railway official, who was standing looking at two children playing 
in a back garden, uttered a loud cry of alarm as he spied me. I 
narrated my story to him as coherently as I could, and then sunk 
upon the ground in a fainting condition. 

Of what happened after this I have no remembrance. When I 
came to my senses I discovered that I had been taken to the house 
of the station-master, and carefully tended by his wife. From him I 
learnt the conclusion of this singular incident in my life. It séems 
that after my story had been told, twomen were dispatched into the 
tunnel in search of my assailant. They discovered him lying dead, 
with both his legs cut clean off a little above the knees. « They bore 
the corpse to an adjacent dead-house ; and an inquiry into his death 
brought out such particulars which are very easily anticipated, 
The man who so very closely resembled. me at V had seduced 
the betrothed of a labourer, one Theodore Vertét.. This Theodore, 
reckless now of life, and resolutely bent on vengeance, swore to kill 
the seducer. Mistaking me for his enemy, he attempted to shoot me. 
This failing, he hung about the hotel armed with a stiletto, determin- 
ing to stab me whenever I should appear in the street. Hearing, 
however, that I was about leaving for Paris, he perceived a better and 
safer means of prosecuting his design, by stabbing me in the tunnel 
through .which he knew we would pass, and then escaping in the 
darkness. Reflection had obviously taught him that revenge would be 
none the less sweet because it did not entail his destruction by the law. 

Such is this simple but tragical story. My prototype, who had been 
the means of twice imperilling my life, I have never seen since. I 
confess to no wish to see him. It is bad enough to-have to bear 
the brunt of one’s own follies; it is altogether miserable to suffer 
from the follies of others. Ever since the occurrence ofthis small 
episode I have always thought that there is a much wiser providence 
manifested in the dissimilarity between man and man than our 
philosophy suffers us to dream of. 
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BOOK THE SECOND. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


UNEXPECTED VISITORS, 





INO GEVER were people so surprised as Mrs. Talbot and 
Tex 1D our Livy, when a card was brought with his lordship’s 






[)’ name upon it. The affectionate creatures first thought 
) that something dreadful had happened to their dear 
Beauty, and that this ambassador had come to break the news to 
them. His smiling face reassured them, and he at once opened his 
business. 

“T want you, Mrs. Talbot,” he said, “to come to us—you and 
your daughter. It will give us the greatest pleasure. Your father 
and I were great friends. I can promise you music, the like of 
which, they tell me, cannot be matched by amateurs in the three 
kingdoms. I assure you the concert has made quite a sensation ; 
and, I am told, a critigue will be in the Zva. O, you must come.” 

The artful peer, it will be seen, said nothing of the motive for this 
invitation, or of the end to which it was to be the means. 

Livy was enchanted at the notion, especially as she was told that 
“he hoped to have a very nice, off-hand young fellow—a son of that 
Hardman over there, but a very different sort of character.” 

His lordship was very pressing indeed: but Mrs. Talbot listened 
coldly. She was engaged—she was busy—she could do nothing. 
“ And, indeed, Lord Bindley, I wish you would send me home my 
foolish husband. I am not well, and you are demoralising him there. 
Surely Lord Bindley does not believe he has found a Mario in our 
poor Beauty, who has never learned a note ?” 

“ Well—er—lI don’t know; but they all say so. And a lady there, 
who is one of the most accomplished musicians of the day—you 
must have heard of her, a daughter of that Hardman——” 
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“ Daughter of that Hardman!” she repeated, half rising. “ Do 
you mean to tell me that she is there ?” 

“Yes; Mrs. Labouchere. Very great gifts 

Mrs. Talbot remained, her eyes fixed on the ground, while his 
lordship expatiated on the charms and attractions of his guest. 
Mrs. Talbot had not forgotten her old training. A rush of ideas was 
pouring in upon her ; and she was only thinking how she could beat, 
and, without abruptness, change her front. The news overwhelmed 
her ; but no one could see any change in her face. 

“Tt is so tempting,” she said ; ‘and it is very hard to resist such 
inducements. Our poor girl, too, gets so little amusement. I should 
like to go.” 

She was irresolute. The lord thought this was due to his skilful 
way of putting the matter, and pressed it warmly. A reluctant con- 
sent was wrung from her, on one condition. It must be kept a 
secret. She had a reason. This was agreed to, and his lordship 
departed. . 

When he was gone Livy was confounded by the wild and tragic 
look that had come into her mother’s face. 

“‘T knew it would come to this. I had an instinct that that vile 
woman was at the bottom of it. The poor creature had not wit 
enough to compass such a thing himself.” 

“ But who, dearest?” said the daughter. 

“Who? That woman—that Hardman woman! The mill hand! 
Born ina mill, as I believe she was! How dare she doit? I knew 
it; I had a presentiment. This low, mean soul, has treasured up the 
grudge ; and she is determined to spite me in this way. Yes, I see 
it all. It is nothing new; and you are a child, Livy, and can’t 
understand to what lengths women of this sort will go.” 

Livy was aghast at this vaticination. 

“* What are we to do?” she said. 

“Do!” said her mother. ‘“ Why meet, defeat her, crush her, as 
you will see me do. Though I have left off that for years, I have not 
forgotten my old ways. I have met others before her, and twice as 
spiteful and clever, and left them to rue the day they thought of 
hurting me.” 

That night Livy’s sleep was troubled, and for the first time she 
had a sort of glimpse of what a cold, cruel, terrible place the world 
was. 

On the Tuesday evening there was to be a fresh rehearsal for this 
wonderful concert, which really, from the treatment it is receiving, 
seems magnifying into an almost Homeric event. Again the Hall 
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was crowded with obsequious retainers, who, in truth, were growing a 
little wearied with an entertainment that was above their level, as it 
might be thought by the performers. 

Even the farm labourers—the men about the stables—were required 
to attend, in Sunday suit, by’special “ favour ” of his lordship. 

“T think,” he said, benevolently, “we should not draw the line 
too close ; and I am determined to give those poor fellows about the 
farmyard a chance of hearing some good music. No, I am none of 
your feudal tyrants.” 

Hodge and his friends had a miserable night—thought very poorly 
of the singing, and had often heard better at the ale-house. 

It was about the beginning of the second part that the gate bell 
was heard to'clang afar off, and Lord Bindley seen to hurry out to 
“meet guests.” The singers looked at each other with complacency. 
Here were fresh witnesses, hurrying to admire. It was all fish to 
their vain net. The Beauty felt the same excitement, and, after an 
interval, was getting ready for his new song, cormposed specially for 
the occasion. These poor vocal ostriches, who have their bill firmly 
in the sand, actually endow the more vulgar with intellect, a criticism, 
and a relish, far above even their own level. 

The previous song was finishing—‘‘a poor thing, which should 
never have been allowed into the programme ”—and Mr. Talbet was 
looking down the crowded room, when he noticed a rustle and con- 
fusion at the door. It was the host ushering in the new guests. 
Could he believe his eyes—his senses? Mrs. Talbot and his daughter, 
Olivia ! 

They to come, too! And what did it mean? He was bewildered, 
confounded ; and when he went out to get his music, he met Mrs. 
Labouchere, with a flushed cheek, stern eye, and lip of scorn. 

“The naughty boy would not go home to school, so mamma had 
to come and fetch him! It is va¢her hard on you.” 

It was, he felt, going too far: and he went out with Mendelssohn 
Jackson, to sing the new song, composed in honour of the occasion. 
Down below, among the faces, he saw his wife’s—cold, and but half 
interested ; but Livy’s was fixed on his with an absorbed interest 
and adoration. That devoted face attracted the attention of many 
more besides her father, and interested them, too. He was “ put 
out.” He felt it as an intolerable slavery, so degrading, so mean ; 
what must they all think of him? ven Mrs. Labouchere pitying his 
subjection! ‘There was something ludicrous in it. They were fools, 
and wicked, and deserved a lesson. Alas! for the new song ; under 
such conditions it was an utter failure. Mendelssohn Jackson 
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“ putting him in” largely, adding “ ridiculous accompaniments ” and 
flourishes and comments sotto voce, “running wild,” “keep yourself 
in”—“ steady there!” It was quite a fiasco; in fact, he “ broke 
down,” and Lord Bindley was much annoyed. 

“T think,” said Mendelssohn Jackson, in the “‘ green room” “we 
had better go back to the ‘ Long-drawn Smile.’ It’s safer, of the 
two. If you consulted me, I’d take ‘My Pretty Jane’ or something 
of that kidney; but this last business—no. Rather too loose and 
rambling—ground gives under us here and there, you see.” Mr. 
Jackson knew perfectly well the name of our Beauty’s song; but 
he chose thus to misdescribe it. 

The Beauty met his relations with that “ put out” manner which 
he could not disguise before company. ‘‘ So you are come !” he said, 
according to the unmeaning formula of people who know not what 
to say. He really did not know what to say or to think ; but a sort 
of hopelessness and despair of defending himself took possession of 
him. 

“ You are not in voice to-night,” she said, gaily. “You will sing 
better at the concert, dear. We have come some distance to hear 
you.” 

This seemed to say he was to be allowed to remain. 

Great curiosity was among the guests as to these new arrivals. 
Louisa Mary, Countess of Seaman, knew all about her, in that 
wonderful way in which certain women of rank “make up,” and 
make out, about any one connected with their order. It is like a 
book collector, and the books he has never read. Mrs, Talbot was 
a veteran in fields in which she herself had fought. The ladies 
Mariner came about Livy with very much the cold approaches of 
fishes. 

The meeting of the two ladies conveyed nothing to any one 
present. Do what she would, Mrs. Labouchere found that it would 
take the shape of her being brought to Mrs. Talbot. The latter had 
become her old self again ; one of the stately band, with a command- 
ing and assured manner there was no resisting. The host at once 
gave her this place; at once she seemed to combine with the 
other great dames in a sort of “House of Ladies” in the place. 
Her manner was haughty, and even genteelly scoffing, and Mrs. 
Labouchere fancied she heard the words of depreciation : 

“‘ Neighbours, you know,” and the tone seemed to convey that that 
local relation obliged a certain sort of acquaintance. 

“You are going to stay in this country, I suppose?” she said; 
“or were you stopping in France ? I forget. I did hear something.” 
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“My brother knows everything about me. I believe he has 
been with you every day during this last week.” This was a thrust 
back. 

*‘ All the officers make their way to our house,” said Mrs. Talbot, 
to “ Louisa Mary,” as if explaining. ‘ Mr. Talbot likes to see them. 
By the way, I hear they have been pressing him to sing—exhibit 
himself before the whole country. Why, it’s not fair to him; he has 
only a small drawing-room voice.” 

Lord Bindley grew uneasy. He was always impressed by the last 
speaker, or last comer. 

“He did very well, though ; very fairly, so they said.” 

“O! a rustic audience is not difficile.” 

“It is curious,” said Mrs. Labouchere, smiling; “ that those who 
heard the concert should have been pleased: while those who were 
absent, and heard nothing, condemn the performance. Poor Mr. 
Talbot! It is very hard on him.” 

She looked round with a smile, for support. But her faithful 
backers, “the men,” were not there; the cold, haughty stare of the 
great ladies, understanding nothing, wondering coldly, shut off 
sympathy. The expression was reflected on to Lord Bindley’s face, 
who looked only half pleased. “ Louisa Mary” then says calmly, as 
if wishing to change the subject, “Have you heard of the Longs 
of Eaton, lately?” It will not do; no boldness, courage, wit, 
sarcasm, can ever fight against such combination. Most curious, 
too, was the attitude taken by Mrs. Talbot, the calm air of 
superiority and contempt, so that Lord Bindley at once invested 
her with the ensign of musical criticism, and began to say, “ You 
think so? Now, tell me, do you think we are right in that?” 

It was impossible, too, not to notice the change in the Beauty 
since this unlucky arrival—as one of the men said, “ It was as though 
he had had his ears cropped.” He seemed to have lost his independent 
way, and appeared to slink about in a very abject manner, indeed. It 
had all the look as if he had been fetched away, and having presumed 
on the indulgence allowed him, was now to be punished. His wife 
still pursued her fashion of being amused at the Beauty’s coming 
before the public. “So it is to be that new composition. Better 
keep to our old friend, the ‘ Lingering Smile.’ ” 

“Yes, yes,” said one of the gentlemen, “as he has lingered so 
long, he may as well finish with it.” 

“Ha, ha!” the host said, innocently. ‘ Very good; but I think 
it wasn’t fair of Mrs. Talbot to come for you in this way. Eh, Mrs. 
Labouchere ?” 
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“It certainly has an odd look,” that lady answered. ‘“ But, Mr. 
Talbot is, of course, the proper judge of that.” 

*O, we are not going to turn Lord Bindley’s little joke into a 
serious matter: but that new song, or composition, will not do. If 
you must be a public singer, dear, let us have what you know some- 
thing about. I could not bear to see you break down, dear.” 

“There is no talk of breaking down,” he said, pettishly. “ You 
weren’t here ; you didn’t hear me, and how well it went off. There 
is no use making a fuss about the thing. They say it’s the best thing 
I have ever done.” 

“They say! What, the press—the critics? Who, dear?” 

“Nonsense ; you know what I mean. Here’s Mrs. Labouchere 
thinks so, and she’s an excellent judge.” 

“You will have to submit to the real judge, dear—the public. 
Seriously, you must not think of it, even if you get a testimonial in 
writing as to its merits.” 

“* No, no, Talbot,” said his lordship, firmly ; ‘we can run no risks, 
We shall have the lingering—what-do-ye call it ?—in the bills.” 

Mrs. Talbot looked with calm triumph at her enemy. 

“ Come, Mr. Talbot,” said the latter ; “come, at all events, and 
practise. Iam ready for my duty, and believe in the new song.” 

She went out, and the Beauty followed her with alacrity. 

“This is very sad,” she said to him, as they went along the 
corridor ; “ and seems to be a sort of change. I am very sorry for 
it, and that our pleasant little relations are to be at an end.” 

“O,no! Ehope not. It zs very hard. Everything was going on 
so nicely.” 

“O, yes,” she said; “it won’t do now. Somehow it seems we 
have all lost the old spirit: there is a sort of restraint come on us.” 

“‘Q, it is such nonsense and folly. Everything turned into a fuss, 
and to be made ridiculous, too, in this way. You heard Lord 
Bindley—‘ fetched away,’ indeed !” 

“Yes; I felt for you. It is foolish, magnifying things into undue 
importance. A little song, too! Iam sure it has lessened all your 
confidence, and that you will fail before the audience, as you did the 
other night.” 

“* Exactly—exactly what I feel. It has taken away the pleasant 
spirit I had. I declare, I am quite put out.” 

“Yes, I felt for you,” she repeated, slowly. ‘“ And you know— 
that is, I would wish you to think—that I am your friend, and take 
an interest in you. I did not know you before this visit. I own I 
mistook you. I now see that you have real gifts, real talent ; and I 
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think it is a pity that you should not use them for the amusement of 
your friends.” 

The Beauty coloured ; it was long since he had been spoken to in 
words of such genuine compliment. 

“©, I am so glad you think that, and I feel your kindness so 
much.” 

“ Not at all—and for that reason I should feel for you if you were 
humiliated before people. It is unnecessary. Where is the use of 
it?” she went on, warmly. “ My husband, Colonel Labouchere, was 
the most generous and upright of men—though I felt that I had 
more cleverness, as it was called, and could have commanded him, 
still I had such a pride and respect for him, that I could only think of 
making him respected by every one else. I could not think that 
levelling him, or making him cheap before people, was raising 
myself. The more I looked up to him, and made others look up to 
him, the more I was adding to my own frestige. This is the sensible 
view, and the only affectionate-view.” 

He was about to answer, when they heard a voice at the door. 


CHAPTER X. 


A SKIRMISH. 


“O, THERE you are, Beauty dear! I want to speak to you.” 

Mrs. Labouchere looked round from the piano, and laughed. 
“That is a female name. I declare I was near answering to it.” 

“Tt is absurd!” he said, angrily ; “ calling a man such ridiculous 
names. What is it, now? I am practising.” 

** Never mind ; I have something more important than the singing. 
Come, dear, don’t keep me, please.” 

The Beauty could not resist, and moved towards the door. 

*‘ Charming, charming !” said Mrs. Labouchere ; “there is docility, 
there is obedience. You should publish your receipt, Mrs. Talbot.” 

The Beauty stopped, irresolute and pettish. ‘ Obedience, indeed ! 
it is ridiculous. Then what is thought of it by other people—really 
making me so ridiculous. Just let me finish, and do go away.” 

Mrs. Talbot came forward steadily, put her arm in his, secured 
him, and looking up into his face with a most coquettish air, said, 

“O, you will come with me, I know, dear. Really, something 
important, letters to show you. Come!” 

This bait attracted-him, and he went with her. 

“I shall be back in a moment, Mrs. Labouchere,” he said. 
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Along the corridor Mrs. Talbot said not a word. Once in her 
own room, she closed the door sharply, left him standing and drawing 
back to the window ; gazed at him with a steady look of scorn, that 
made him quail. 

“ This is what you are about!” she said, with contempt. “ O, you 
child! Once away from your mamma and nurses, these are the 
follies you go after!” 

“‘ No follies,” he said, heatedly. ‘“ Just what other men do. It’s 
getting too bad; I’m not a child, and won't be.” 

“There, dear. What sensible man ever had to protest that he 
was notachild? But I see I have just come in time to save you 
from more follies. Your poor head is turned, I believe, with this 
little song of yours. Do behave properly. Think of any married 
man you know. Zyhey consider they have retired. What do they 
care for a little foolish applause? Why, one would think from your 
writing, you had made a successful speech in parliament.” — Alas, 
Mrs. Talbot !—“ But I would advise you to reflect whether you will 
not make some failure very mortifying to us all. You know, Lord 
Bindley would never forgive us, to say nothing of the criticism and 
the ridicule.” 

The Beauty glowed and fumed. “Yes, and whose fault is it? I 
sang beautifully the other night, and every one was delighted, and 
enchanted, until you came after me—to fetch me to school—as 
they say——” 

“Who say?” 

“ They all say it; I might as well be a little child. How canI 
sing ?—it has made me all nervous and uncertain, and you know the 
least thing that way affects it And I can see that you have been 
going on to Lord Bindley, too, for his manner is quite changed to 
me. And I tell you what,” said the Beauty, with the tone and 
manner of a child that was smashing its toys to spite its parents. 
“ T’ll just throw the whole thing up. There! I will.” 

“That would be foolish, dear; but anything is better than a 
Jiasco c 

“QO, it is very fine talking,” went on the Beauty, glowing with 
excitement ; “ it is very well. Iam putting up with too much, and 
they all say it’s becoming ridiculous, and it mustn’t go on.” 

“ Mustn’t go on! Well, sing with all my heart, and we shall see.” 

“Yes, I know you would like to see. I’m not quite a Russian 
what-d’ye-call it, under your thumb, as Mrs. Labouchere said.” 

““O, she said that, did she? I am sure, dear, it was a wonderful 
sentiment.” 
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“ No, I know you don’t like her,” he went on, spitefully longing to 
revenge himself somehow. ‘There are reasons for that—she’s a 
clever woman. She knows another reason for your coming here, 
though one would think you had enough of that.” 

The fine lady’s Chalon cheek coloured. She felt that she must 
strike with vigour, and she knew his nature well enough. It was like 
going to a cupboard for a birch. 

“ Don’t speak to me in that way,” she said, looking at him steadily 
“and above all, don’t forget your invariably gentlemanly manners. 
You are whining like a child. You, a married man with a grown-up 
daughter, and your head overset on account of your little song! Why, 
if you had been in parliament and made a brilliant speech, like Mr. 
Horner, or carried a case at the bar—but instead, you have sung a 
little ballad before a few villagers! And this emboldens you to insult 
me, Stay on here as long as you please—sing until you tire them 
out, I shall certainly wait, as I intended, to hear the result.” 

“‘T shan’t sing a note of it. You've settled that. Not a note, if I 
was to die for it! If I did, you would make me break down.” 

“ Do just as you like, dear. I only think of yourself; I can see 
even the men here are amused, and have their joke about the new 
tenor.” 

Foolish woman! The weak mind of the Beauty treasured up all 
these words ; they seared his very heart. He knew there was truth 
in them ; but he could not forget the mortification. A hundred little 
womanish projects of revenge entered his brain—a longing to mortify 
her in some way. ‘The other hints of Mrs. Labouchere seemed now 
to gain confirmation. This was mere “ treatment of him as a child.” 
Long after, when certain events had taken place, which added many 
a line to the delicate Chalon face—lines that defied all the smooth 
trowellings of art—when she was thinking herself the most wretched 
creature on the face of the earth, she ought to have turned her eyes 
backward to this day, and to that poor and unfruitful triumph over 
him. 

He left the room. Then her face fell. “I must get him away 
from this at once. He quoted some of that low woman’s speeches. 
The mean artful creature she is, she has not forgotten the way in 
which I set her down. No wonder; for I do hate her; and, if I 
could send him away, would like nothing more than to stay on here 
and trample on her every day and every hour.” 

She could do that, however. Mr. Hardman was still there, but 
going away on the morrow, having at last found the unwelcome 
truth forced upon him that he was not to be of “haf company. Yet 
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he thought he saw a glimpse of sunshine. The great ladies were 
talking eagerly together at lunch over a plan they were planning. 
“Louisa Mary” the Countess, meagre and stingy for all her rank, 
was engaged in some bazaar—their share of which was to be carried 
out on the most thrifty principles, involving, also, predatory calls 
upon their neighbours. 

It was to be down at Seaman—a charity for a certain orphanage, 
into which a deal of worsted and anti-macassars entered, the ladies 
Mariner doing a vast deal of captaincy over the unhappy little 
orphans before visitors, making them redound to their own honour 
and glory. The countess introduced this subject as a sort of great 
public duty, and made a kind of charity sermon, dwelling on the 
meritoriousness of the good object. It was duly enlarged on, as if it 
was some political measure; and the august lady described her 
hopes and chances. 

Mrs. Talbot seemed to have entered into it already with spirit, and 
was engaged for contributions, co-operation, &c. The other guests 
listened, awed, as these plans were shadowed forth ; and Lord Robert 
volunteered to be auctioneer at the close of the performance, and 
knock down all the lots to the highest bidder of the young ladies. 

Mr. Hardman had been listening restlessly, his cold, hard face 
lighting up with eager look. At last he cleared his throat,— 

“I think, my lady,” he said, after lunch was over, “we should 
all be glad to give some help to such a good work. There’s my 
daughter, Mrs. Labouchere, had these sort of things out at Malta.” 

Lady Seaman, who had “scarcely spoken three words to the man” 
since she was in the house, was turning on him with a scarcely polite 

stare, when Mrs. Talbot, his “ old friend,” interposed. 

‘How do you mean, Mr. Hardman?” Mrs. Labouchere was 
watching warily, and was at hand. 

“He means the general principle of charity, which nobody can 
dispute. You remember, papa, the picture you offered to Mr. 
Talbot?” 

“I mean,” said her father, in a loud voice, “that her ladyship 
might be very glad to have a person like Mrs. Labouchere, who 
understands these matters, to help her. We could guarantee as 
handsome a table as could be seen in the place; and, as far as a 
large subscription goes, a cheque on my bankers % 

“It is very good of Mr. Hardman to offer Mrs. Labouchere’s 
services,” said Mrs. Talbot, with an exquisite expression of malice ; 
“but I fear Lady Seaman seems to have made her arrangements.” 

“* My father mistakes,” said Mrs. Labouchere, warmly ; “I would 
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not hold a table for anything. Pray understand, it is not I who 
wish it.” 

“We are obliged to keep it to our own set,” said Lady Seaman, 
haughtily. ‘ We have had offers of money, and that sort of thing, if 
we chose to take them ; but it could not be done.” 

“Hardly, I think,” said Mrs. Talbot. This was very sweet 
revenge. ‘Though the great ladies thought a little wistfully of Mr. 
Hardman’s guineas thus lost to them. 

“ Of course the bazaar is for all-comers, and any one with 
charitable intentions can walk in and lay out what they please, and 
thus help a most deserving charity. But the organization must be 
kept to one set.” 

The almost insolence of this speech, which was spoken to Mrs. 
Labouchere, whose cheek became pale, Mr. Hardman felt indistinctly. 
There was something like a hint administered to him. But he went 
on in his floundering way. 

**T am sure, Lady Seaman, I should be delighted to give my mite 
to such a good institution, as Mrs. Talbot says, and if a cheque on 
my bankers 4 

“Papa!” broke in Mrs. Labouchere, in a deep tone of scorn. 
“For Heaven’s sake do not be offering this assistance where you see 
it is not desired. Surely, it is said, as plain as words can say it, that 
your aid is not wanted. Mine need not have been declined, as it 
was never offered.” 

**O, I’m sure not,” said Lady Seaman. “You would see how 
difficult it must be. All sorts of people have been asking us, and we 
are obliged to refuse.” 

“‘T repeat, Lady Seaman, you may have refused me, but I never 
sought the honour of assisting in your bazaar.” 

‘But J did,” said her father, pompously drawing himself up to 
resent this repudiation ; “for you. I like to see these sort of things 
supported. And if Lady Seaman had allowed you——” 

“This is intolerable,” said his daughter, half turning round to leave 
the room. “Do leave the matter as it is.” 

It was exquisite for the other ladies to see the victim writhing in 
this fashion on the hook. Mrs. Talbot smiled over at her august 
acquaintance. She seemed, to herself, to have obtained a handsome 
indemnity for all she had suffered at the hands of her enemy. Yet 
she was only laying up accumulated injuries, for she must surely pay 
a heavy reckoning. These little vindictive punishments were but 
shortlived pitiful triumphs. What ¢Aey would be met by, would be — 
far more deadly and lasting. Even as she smiled, came a significant 
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check, for at that moment the Beauty entering, Mrs. Labouchere 
said suddenly :— 

“‘ But here would be a useful friend. Mr. Talbot would go about 
the rooms bringing recruits, helping the young ladies to sell; or, best 
of all, he would sing for the charity.” 

“A charming idea; would you help us, Mr. Talbot? They often 
get up music at these things.” 

‘Or he might be an auctioneer, and sell off the things. Mr. Talbot 
is such a public man now. P) 

The Beauty was still in “the sulks,” and much aggrieved. He 
had a little of the French malice about him, and saw very plainly 
there was an opportunity here for mischief, and with much cordiality 
said he would be delighted. “When was their bazaar?” 

“ Next month.” 

Mrs. Labouchere cried, “ O he could manage to go then.” They 
were so sorry they could not offer him a room. 

“ But that was no matter,” he said. ‘There was Bagshaw close 
by, who would put him up.” 

You see, there is quite a run on you, Mr. Talbot,” Mrs. Labou- 
chere went on; ‘‘every one wishes to make an engagement with you. 
By-and-by the demands will come from London and all parts of the 
provinces. Ah! in London you would be appreciated !” 

The Beauty almost blushed. This was all very sweet. ‘I should 
like to contribute my humble quota, if it amuses: but whatever 
honour comes, I owe to you, Mrs. Labouchere.” 

Again Mrs. Talbot felt some moves in the little game had gone 
against her, though it was only a pawn or two. She had not yet put ~ 
out her strength ; though with a sort of nervousness she felt that the 
time might soon come when she must fight with every weapon. Every 
hour she was seeing that this woman was not to be despised, and 
might have a depth of power in reserve, which she dared to think of. 
This, after all, was but the stinging of the gad-fly, and would be but 
for a short time, as Mr. Hardman had announced she was to live for 
the future in Paris, “ and she hated England.” 

During the rest of their visit the Beauty,—still under a sense of 
wrong,—indulged himself in many petty acts of indemnity, all 
which Mrs. Talbot bore with a smiling calm, as she would the 
pettishness of a boy. On the night before he had been out late in 
the garden, and came in with something like a beginning of a cold, 
and she said, “ You should have taken care, dear, if you do mean to 
sing——” 

** Yes, I knew I’d be unfortunate, and have something to interfere- 
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Everything spoiled; and here am I worried and bothered, and we 
were all going on so nicely——” 

“Until I came? But / did not give you the cold, did I? I would 
do something for it—a mustard plaster, or, your feet in water P 

“Yes, as if I was a child,”—it was wonderful how that little bit of 
iron had entered into his soul! “to be put to bed with gruel and 
flannels, and have them all laughing at me.” 

“Well, you must do one thing or the other, dear. Sing or not 
sing. Livy and I are dying with curiosity, after the rapturous 
accounts you wrote us. Though I hear that envious music-master, 
Jackson, or whatever his name is, is not so cordial in his applause, 
and says you should get lessons before coming out before the public.” 

Foolish Mrs. Talbot! again must the chorus of the drama call out. 
Every one of these little pin thrusts will be registered against you by 
that childish mind, and possibly be revenged. He was speechless, 
and turned away, then went to seek his friend and counseller. 

The night came round, the concert hall was crowded again. The 
rustics this time had to be “driven,” much as his lordship’s Irish 
tenants were at an election. The old programme was gone through; 
the sisters warbled and thrilled their “Cam hame wi’ the Kye,” 
which they nodded and wagged and spoke, and even danced—every- 
thing but sang. ‘The elder had a red plaid scarf, crosswise ; the 
younger a green one, to add to the dramatic effect, and both had one 
arm a-kimbo, like rea/ Scotch lassies, defiant, coquettish, enticing ; in 
fact so carried away by the enthusiasm, that had the Theatre Royal 
Drury been “convenient” and the manager suggested stepping on 
those boards fora repetition of the performance, they would have 
gone on without hesitation. It must be said it was the performance 
that most delighted the rustics, who were charmed with its abandon. 
Mr. Jackson, however, wore a smile of good-humoured contempt, as 
he strummed the few ex officio chords, as he called them. 

“Hardly singing,” he said, later. ‘ That ‘ Scotch thirds’ business 
was the regular thing for sisters. Papa likes it after dinner. Costa,” 
he added, as if a bosom intimate of that eminent conductor, “ would 
give a hundred pounds to hear that.” A-donation which might be 
accepted as a compliment, or the reverse. 

They were looking forward with some interest to the re-appearance 
of the Beauty; for, to say the truth, his Adonis-like air, his sweet 
and conscious modesty, which was mere pride, lent a sort of 
piquancy and amusement. The gentlemen visitors looked at each 
other with a quiet enjoyment as he came forth in all his primo tenore 
glory. For he had battled with the cold, and was burning, not so 
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much to delight the crowd as to put down those two ladies who were 
waiting to hear him, and who really seemed to him like enemies, or 
persons to whom he had a spite. He, most unreasonably, laid to this 
account a fresh mortification that he had received, namely, an abrupt 
summons from that new-born eminent connoisseur, Lord Bindley. 

“ Come, Talbot, I want to hear these two songs of yours together. 
We can’t run any risks, you know. I have my doubts about the new 
one—at least, Jackson doesn’t seem to think it safe.” 

Thus put on his trial, he had to give them in a rather uncertain 
and faltering way. Mr. Mendelssohn Jackson did not certainly aid 
in his department of the venture,—spelling it out with a curious air, 
as if it were some Japanese system of notation. 

“ Seems strained and irregular. Ah! we must have the 4, B, Cc in 
these things. You should go to a grinder, and pick up a little har- 
mony. I don’t know; we seem getting into the jungle here.” 

Much alarmed at these forebodings, Lord Bindley said decisively,— 

“T beg, Talbot, you will run no risk; and I must request you will 
sing your first song.” 

He was out now before the audience. He saw the faces ranged 
? below, and saw his wife’s close to him. How he would confound her 
suspicions and doubts. Yes; Mrs. Labouchere was right. It was 
only at home that a man was never appreciated. He had a note in 
reserve at the end of each verse—a “‘ high a”—which he had kept in 
ambush, which he would bring out at the close, make the welkin 
ring—that is, the beams in the ceiling,—and cause them all to look 
at each other with wonder and amazement. Not even Mendelssohn 
Jackson knew of it. From that envious practitioner should be wrung 
unextorted praise. Only to Mrs. Labouchere, just as he went on, 
had he confided what he had in store. TZyat he could not resist. 
“‘ They will see what is in me!” he said, triumphantly. 

He went through his first lines rather doubtfully, for he felt 
nervous, and, with all his preparation, rather hoarse. But energy and 
purpose have done greater wonders, He was warming to the work ; 
he was at the last line; he was entering on the “last and lingering 
smile.” He was lifting himself slowly, gathering himself for the effort— 
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When, alas! just as with a desperate effort he hoisted himself up on 
that fatal a, it gave way under him like some frail lath—it snapped ; 
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in short, a strange, unearthly sound, something “like the crow of a 
cock,” as one of his enemies remarked, filled the hall. Worse still, 
a sort of titter fluttered over the seats; every one looked at each 
other and smiled; the gentlemen, standing together, laughed. The 
Beauty had broken down! How he got through the next verse he 
knew not. He heard Mendelssohn Jackson ostentatiously advising 
him—pointing to the notes with one hand, while he played with the 
other—*Stick to your text; I'll play it with you.” And the “wretch” 
noisily pounded out the air during the whole of the next verse, looking 
up in his face, to show that he was guiding and keeping him from 
going astray. The voice of the Beauty grew fainter and fainter. He 
would have given the world to have fled away, and hid his head in 
the earth. At the end Mendelssohn Jackson crashed down some 
hasty chords and closed the unhappy performance. The Beauty 
retired hurriedly to scarcely a hand—a good-natured few applaud- 
ing—and Lord Bindley saying, almost angrily, “‘ Really, he ought to 
have known. Spoiled my whole concert.” A coarse, funny man 
even called out from the back, “ Encore !”—then dipped his head 
down to escape observation. This produced a laugh: a crowd will 
laugh at anything. 

The jests of the men became unendurable, so coarse and rude. 
“Gye won’t engage you now, when he hears this: give him ever so 
many lingering smiles, ha! ha!” Another said, “I’d have been 
content with my crown of laurel ; I would, indeed!” While some one 
said, before Mrs. Talbot, and the circle, ‘‘ Mrs. Talbot’s advice was 
wise enough, and I would have taken it. I heard her say, that you 
ought to be content with your glory.” 

** He will be wiser another time,” she said, smiling. 

Mrs. Labouchere was at hand ; they were just going up to bed. 
** That would be an unsafe rule,” she said. “We never hear of a 
successful amateur contented with one performance. No, he tries 
again. The world would, otherwise, stand still. ‘Ther> would be no 
success. ‘There is my moral, my advice.” 

Some of the more sharp-witted had begun to perceive this sort of 
hostility between the ladies, and were watching with interest. Mrs. 
Talbot’s eyes began to glitter. ‘Good advice is thrown away on 
him.” 

“Not mine, I know. Mr. Talbot has consulted me so much 
lately. Now, what I say is—and I am sure I shall be supported—Mr. 
Talbot has made a great success. He was nervous to-night, and there 
was a reason for that. You should go on and not be discouraged. 
Go to London, put yourself under some famous master who will bring 
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out your voice. Go about to parties, and see the world, and not be 
buried in that dismal quarter of the country, where both our houses 
are. Life is very sweet, and, alas, as short as it is sweet. There is the 
good woman’s charm, and I make him a present of it.” 

It had effect on the crowd, who went with her, and applauded. 
The Beauty, more rebellious than ever, vows it most sensible; his 
wife can only act scorn and indifference. She longed for her 
wretched visit to be at an end, and the more wretched woman to be 
expatriated to France. Only a few hours more, and she would be 
away, out of it. 

It seemed, certainly, as though she had been worsted in this little 
series of encounters. She dared not own it to herself; but she had. 
The Beauty knew it, too, as she saw in his malevolent eye ; but she 
said not a word. Alas, as with the ingenious monkey who goes 
round in the circus, if the training be suspended but for a day, it is 
all blank, and has to be recommenced ; so she saw that much hard 
toil was in store for her, and for her alone. 

The morning came. The guests gather to see guests go away. 
The carriage was at the door, and trunks were coming down. Mr. 
and Mrs. and Miss Talbot were going away. 

“So much obliged to you, Talbot,” says the host ; “mind we see 
you here again soon.” 

The ladies were shaking hands, and Mrs. Talbot and her enemy 
went through the same ceremony. Mr. Hardman stood by. ‘We 
shall soon meet again, ma’am. We are neighbours, and as my 
daughter and Talbot seem such firm allies in the singing way, I 
mean to get up a great deal of music > 

A restless trouble and curiosity made her hazard the answer, “ O, 
when she comes back from France ?” 

**O, we have changed all that,” said Mrs. Labouchere, with a 
smile. “I am going to be filial, and always to live with my father at 
The Towers. Bon voyage!” 
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BOOK THE THIRD. 





CHAPTER I. 


LADY SHIPLEY. 





Durinc the absence of Mr. Hardman from The Towers, a new 
family had arrived in the district. A rather decayed road-side villa 
had been taken by them, which had been long unlet, and it was 
presently known that a no less distinguished person than Lady 
Shipley and her daughter were living there. Lady Shipley was the 
Dowager Lady Shipley, her daughter was Miss Honoria; to speak 
the whole truth about them in a single sentence, they were neither 
more nor less than a pair of marauders, who, like Mr. Carlyle’s 
parson, had scoured the country seeking for “horse meat and man 
meat ;” in short, had settled down in fat and flourishing districts, 
which they had pillaged socially far and near, left waste, and then 
moved on to another. They were genteel, poor, and clever, a com- 
bination of attributes which really amounted to wealth, or, at least, 
comfort. Her son, the present Sir Thomas, was married, and was 
not particularly fond of his mother or sister, who had about four 
hundred a-year to live on, eked out by the contributions, iz ind, 
of their friends and neighbours. Lady Shipley, it was known, would 
accept articles of dress and clothing for her Honoria, in a pleasant, 
sensible way that took the thing quite out of the character of what 
was eleemosynary. 

“ Here, Mony,” so she called her daughter, ‘don’t be a fool; you 
won't get a dress like that to suit you, if you were to go round all the 
shops.” Or: 

** My dear Mrs. , Mony is very much obliged to you, and has 
no foolish stuck-up notions about her, I can assure you. She is too 
well born and well connected to run any chance of being misunder- 
stood, and it will help to keep down her pride a little.” 

The same lady would invite herself to dinner—to your “ little bit 
of mutton,” which was just what she liked, she said, and in this 
fashion had a most comfortable and enjoyable life. She kept a wary 
eye out for the sort of people whom she knew would serve her 
purpose ; and when people were inveighing against rich and vulgar 
people, her elderly ears quivered like a dog’s when he hears his 
master approaching. 
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It was thus when the term of her cheap mansion was expiring that 
she heard Mr. Hardman described, and his style of manner and of 
living ; and it occurred to her that he was just the sort of person to 
be near, to know, #.¢, to prey on. “These people, Mony, dear,” she 
said to her daughter, “ will be worth a hundred a year to us.” She 
had mapped it all out: a fortnight’s visiting every two months, a 
dinner at least every fortnight, with other perquisites ; and a pleasant 
gentleman giving an agreeable description of the “ duke’s coach- 
man,” and the way that menial was introduced on all occasions, 
the lady, instead of joining in the laughter, resolved that she should 
be driven many a time by a person of such august antecedents. 

The old villa was procured, “a dead bargain,” and some old furni- 
ture, which went about with her, was transferred to it. 

Mr. Hardman had taken her precisely as she had hoped; had 
searched his heraldic red and blue books, and had noted with surprise 
and delight where her exceeding strength lay ; was confounded at 
the noble connections, cousinships, &c., which spread out from her 
in all directions like the rays of a star-fish. She was exactly what he 
wished ; and he had an instinct that she would graciously lend her- 
self to his humour in a very different fashion from those “ stuck-up ” 
Talbots. The great coach and its still greater coachman had already 
taken him there, from the windows of which cards had duly been 
handed to a mouldy old man-servant, whom Mr. Hardman regarded 
with exceeding reverence as an aristocratic retainer. The visit had 
been returned. Lady Shipley had gone in ; had sat a long time, and 
had delighted him by her easy manners, her wish to please, and to be 
pleased by him. “You have everything charming about you, Mr. 
Hardman ; such taste, such magnificence !_I warn you, you will have 
me coming here very often. It reminds me of Rams—my cousin 
Ramsgate’s place.” 

“T know; Lord Ramsgate. Indeed! ’Pon my word! Then, I 
hope you wi/7 come very often, Lady Shipley. I hope to see you 
whenever you find it convenient to yourself.” 

“ And the pictures, and your flowers! I doat on both ; I could live 
and die among pictures and flowers. Mony, dear, you know that— 

“You like flowers? Here! I say. Send for the gardener, and let 
him follow us. I have got the finest gardener in the whole shire. 
Lord Loveland tried to get him from me ; but his lordship could net 
conveniently manage the wages the man asked, and is well worth. 
Now, Lady Shipley, I request you will point out what you like, and 
it shall be cut and sent over to you. Fruit—care for fruit, Lady 
Shipley ?” 

VoL. IV., N. S. 1870, BB 
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“ Ah! why you know all my tastes! I could live and die in a 
hothouse, my dear Mr. Hardman.” 

The marauder, in fact, could live and die anywhere where there was 
any of the good things of life. She had the odd gift of announcing as 
her special taste, a liking for wines, fruits, meats, or everything of the 
best. Her heavily-built, dowdy person was, indeed, excellent evidence 
of this fancy. Before she left the garden it was arranged that a great 
basket, containing flowers and fruits, should be sent over. A dinner, 
also, had been sketched out. This was not a bad morning’s work. 
But she had not done yet. 

‘*T have heard of Mrs. Labouchere,” she said, “and am dying to 
know her. But you have some one else—a son?” 

“Yes, yes,” said Mr. Hardman, loftily, as if owning to a luxury 
which every gentleman ought to possess. “Oh certainly!” 

“ Oh, where is young Mr. Hardman ?” went on Lady Shipley. “ I 
should so like to know him.” 

Young Mr. Hardman was sent for and produced; and -Lady 
Shipley, after some expressions of implied gratification at the exhibi- 
tion of such a treasure, adroitly “ shunted” herself to a siding with 
Mr. Hardman, leaving the two young carriages coupled behind. The 
well-trained Honoria lost not a moment, and in a very short time 
had forced a sort of intimacy, founded on volunteered confidences of 
her own life, feelings, &c., and of questions as to Ais. 

In this artful way there can be established a perfect intimacy and 
friendship which, though all on one side, seems as good to spectators 
as any other. The young man, who had reasons for keeping his 
father in good humour, did his best to make himself agreeable. Then 
they went away. 

His father had been at home some three days, and every morning 
the son had intended walking straight into the study, to speak with 
him on a very important matter. The young man, since his father’s 
return, had been very nervous indeed with the news which he had to 
break ; and after the ladies had gone, seeing that Mr. Hardman was 
in excellent humour and even spirits, thought it a good opportunity. 
He knocked at the study door, 

** Come in,” said his father. ‘Well! What do you want?” 

“Perhaps, sir, you are engaged ? If so, I can come another time.” 

The father looked at him with a dark mistrust. 

*‘ This is some damned concealed tailor’s bill, sir, or something of 
the sort. You always come skulking in this way when you have ¢hat 
on hand.” 

“No, no, sir! indeed, nothing of the kind.” 
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Yet it was something of the kind, inasmuch as the communication 
‘was attended with similar nervousness. 

‘“‘ Then, what is it, sir?” 

* What I wished to say, sir, is this: I have always tried to be a 
good son—at least, to do my best to please you. You, sir, have been 
a kind father—on the whole—that is, when I deserved it.” 

* Rubbish, sir! What are you coming to, with all this palaver? 
You're driving at something disagreeable ; and I tell you what, I'll 
make it disagreeable to you. What is it? Don’t waste my time.” 

Desperate, the young fellow brought it—blurted it—out. His 
father was not in a rage ; but took it quite coolly. 

“Well! and what is this to me? Are you not in a free country? 
Don’t you know I can’t force you to do anything? But I can do 
this, my lad—let you be a beggar, which I will, as sure as the stocks 
rise and fall in the market. Ah! don’t talk folly ; don’t come to me 
with such trash. Are you a baby or a schoolboy ?” 

The young man protested, very earnestly, that he was serious. 
He was pledged—engaged—and must go on. He was bound by 
honour and duty and affection. 

**T won’t have it,” said Mr. Hardman. “You are a low whining 
cur. Do you think I made all my money, that bought you that rag 
of a red coat, and raised you out of the puddle, all for this? I won’t 
have it. I don’t choose to have my name connected with those 
infernal, stuck-up, stiff-backed people. Ah! I'll give ’em a lesson 
yet, and show them my money is as good as their pride any day. 
Don’t dother me, sir,” he said, vehemently, “any more! I won't put 
up with it! I’m ashamed of you, you sneak! with your love and 
your whine. You raise your family! Raise money is all you'll do, 
you selfish cur, you !—that won’t do a hand’s turn to raise me, on 
whom you fatten. You're no good, and as helpless as any country 
oaf. Another smart lad, with your advantages and my banker's 
book at your back, would have pushed forward and made a splendid 
marriage. Don’t talk to me any more about such stuff! I don’t 
see it, and won't see it. There!” 

Mrs. Labouchere was to arrive the following morning from town ; 
and the young man—though brother and sister, they were not too 
affectionate—thought his best course would be to wait until she came. 

He had noted that since the marriage she had a sort of influence 
over her father, the truth being that the mean nature of Mr. Hardman 
grovelled a little before her in her new position and good connection. 
She came, and her brother told her all. She started with a scornful 
and bitter look. 
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“Yes,” he said, hastily; “I knew you did not like them, and was 
afraid you could not endure them——” 

“You quite mistake,” she said, coldly. “It is quite a wrong inter- 
pretation. I can be just in such an important matter as that. But 
have you considered what you are about to do? Enter into a 
family that despise—look down on—you, the manufacturer’s son— 
that have insulted your father, and whose treatment of me—but that, 
of course, I put aside.” 

“ But what am Itodo? I am pledged to her.” 

“In that case, you must go on, I suppose. I shall do what you 
wish to help you. What must it be—speak to him ?” 

“ Oh, if you would !” 

“If I do, then, this must be understood—I do no more. I ane 
not called on to favour it in any way. I will not make any approaclx 
to them, as it would be hypocritical ; and if my manner or ways everr 
hinder it, as I know it will, you must not blame me. But, as far as. 
our father is concerned——” 

“It is most kind and generous,” said the young man, eagerly ; 
“and I can ask no more,” 

That night Mrs. Labouchere went to her father’s study, and 
remained there nearly an hour. He received her, full of bluster and: 
indignation. 

“Such work! That fool’s last notion ; but I won’t have it. He 
shall marry as I wish, or go and carry his coat through the streets. I 
shan’t have it.” 

“It is hard,” said his daughter; “ and certainly, as money seems 
to be the grand thing now-a-days, he ought to get a good match 
and raise the family. But these Talbots, father, are they not welh 
connected ?” 

‘* A stuck-up, infernal lot ; it’s just some trick of theirs. But why 
should you mention them? I’m sure they made you swallow dirt 
enough.” 

“The greater my magnanimity! But I, believe you have got at 
the secret ; it must be some trick. Like that trap of the picture into 
which she led you.” 

Mr. Hardman coloured at this recollection, which was really like 
some rankling sore. 

“ They shan’t trick me. No; not one of them, if it was to cost 
me a thousand pound! No; I'll pay’em for that, yet. Never! 
I'll bring their noses to the grindstone !” 

“ Then, if you will let me advise you, father, you will not oppose it.” 

“ Not oppose it! Do you take me for a fool ?” 
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“‘ Not oppose it zow. It will be done, in spite of you. If I was to 
manage it, I could find a way of paying off that woman, as you call 
it, in a more satisfactory way.” 

“Oh, some scheming. I don’t want it. What do you mean?” 

“Let the thing go on. The girl’s in love with him; they must 
humour fer. They are ready to agree. Revenge, and that sort of 
thing, is low, and not worth the trouble; but you are not bound to 
be cofisiderate in any way to those who insult us as they have done. 
The true dignity would be to let the whole come from them. You will 
see how the matter will go on, and you can interfere at any time.” 

He looked at her steadily. 

“T don’t understand this finessing. My way has always been 
‘straightforward. I don’t choose the business, and I won’t have it.” 

“ He might do far better. Even that girl that was here to-day— 
people of wonderful connection, and seeming even far more like real 
ladies. But you, father, know the world better, and have seen more 
of it than I have; so I only speak with diffidence.” 

This bit of deference only made Mr. Hardman more pompous ; 
but it had the effect intended. 

‘‘T shall consider all these things, never fear. I don’t usually make 
mistakes. ‘This house and furniture, and the grounds round it, and 
what I have in the funds and securities, are not mistakes. I can get 
on very well without asking advice. There! we may leave the matter 
so until morning.” 

But the prospect she had opened would never have occurred to his 
thick brain; and he did see now that there was a field before him. 
That slight of the picture, returned in so humiliating a fashion, was 
always before him. Even the man who had gone off with some of 
his money long ago had not hurt him so much. The hint he had got 
he knew how to better in his own clumsy way. 


CHAPTER II. 
A CLOUD IN THE HORIZON. 


MEANWHILE the Beauty and his family were once more at home, 
the former in very high dudgeon—a sort of settled suk, in which he 
found great profit. There was a sensible relief for the two ladies to 
have him at home again, safe and secure, removed to that pleasant 
retirement out of the dangerous allurements of a disturbing world. 
He might “vent” himself in any way ; he met nothing but indulgence 
and allowance. He had been recaptured and brought back. On this 
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ground they thought it better to say nothing “ till to-morrow,” about 
the proposal made to his daughter, from which, now, Mrs. Talbot 
began to shrink as from a degradation ; yet she was generous and 
unselfish enough to think only of her daughter, who must not suffer, 
and whose affections she saw were seriously engaged. That was the 
most unselfish sacrifice she had ever made in her long career. 

Fora species of sword of Damocles had been hanging over her head 
ever since she returned ; and the news she had heard, as she left Lord 
Bindley’s, that the unscrupulous woman was to be near her—for what 
end she could well guess—had seemed some terrible blow. As yet 
she believed that she had not returned home. 

About evening young Hardman himself came riding up, and 
hurried in. 

“‘T have told my father,” he said, in a rather agitated way ; “and 
he was very angry at first, principally, I believe, because I had not 
consulted him. But now he is much more moderate, and says I 
must not be in a hurry in these matters, and must consult his con- 
venience.” And then he added—“ But you know what my poor father 
would say, as to great people condescending to Aim, which of course 
is all imagination. Of course we never anticipated it would run 
smooth ; but Livy will not visit it on me?” 

Livy’s eyes visited on him the most boundless sympathy and 
affection instead. 

Mrs. Talbot saw this, and sighed. 

“You have told Mr. Talbot this plan? I did not the other 
day.” 

“No.” 

“Shall he be told now? There he is.” ‘ 

Mrs. Talbot thought it would be better to delay this communica- 
tion till: they were alone. 

The Beauty entered, dull and aggrieved ; but his face cleared and. 
brightened when he saw the young man. 

“How are you, Hardman? How are they at The Towers ? 
All home again ?” 

“Thank you,” said the young man, “ quite well. My sistér came 
back only last night. By the way, here is a note I was to give you.” 

He took it out and put it into the Beauty’s hand, who withdrew 
into the next room to read it. Mrs. Talbot almost writhed. 

“A note from my sister,” the youth said, in explanation. 

The Beauty went out, and after about ten minutes the bells of 
Livy’s ponies were heard. He came in dressed—a fresh flower in 
his button-hole, a grey “ gossamer ” over his well-made coat.. 
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“T am going to drive over your way, Hardman,” he said; “and 
could drop you. No? All right, then; I can go by myself.” 

Again there was something of monkeyish malice in the look he 
gave ather. Then he rattled away brilliantly on his course. 

Young Hardman was at last gone, but the Beauty did not return 
for two or three hours. He arrived in a sort of complacent excite- 
ment, the symptoms of which his wife knew at once. As soon as he 
was in the drawing-room, he began,— 

** So it seems there is a marriage being arranged here, which it was 
not worth while communicating to me?” 

“‘ We had a reason for not telling you, Beauty dear.” 

“It sounds very respectable though for me to be told of such a 
thing outside. It is enough to make every one think I am a mere 
child and cypher in this house. Yes, a mere cypher and child! Who 
can respect me, if my own family show they do not ?” 

Mrs. Talbot listened with wonder to this new language, which she 
knew was not his own. 

“There was nothing to tell you,” she said. “ It was only last night 
that he told his father.” 

‘If I am to have any voice in the matter, I do not approve of it. 
There will be always a sense of patronage on one side, and an uneasy 
feeling of inferiority on the other.” 

Again these were new words for the Beauty—lent to him, as it 
were. 

“Go away, dearest Livy. I want to talk to your father about 
this.” 

“Oh, nonsense. Why shouldn’t she stay. We are not going to talk 
treason here ; and if we are, she would not betray us. I don’t like 
these private interviews.” 

“ Go away, dear.” 

And Livy left the room. The Beauty did not relish these secret 
hearings. When they were alone his wife began, calmly,— 

“You must admit that our child has been the sweetest, most 
amiable, and devoted daughter that could be conceived. She has 
had rather a severe apprenticeship.” 

“Oh, yes; I am not saying anything against her.” 

“We must not be too selfish. She has set her heart, her affections 
on this. That means, with one of her disposition—her all. You 
must see this ?” 

“Well, but I think it is not suitable for her. There will be that 
sense of inferiority sf 
‘¢ Oh, I know—on one side. 





I would rather hear your own views 
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and not Mrs. Labouchere’s. You have them off by heart. Say your 
own opinions, and I will pay them all respect.” 

The Beauty coloured, and grew confused. 

She went on,— 

“You know how that woman treated me, how she dislikes me, how 
I despise her. Now I think, even for one’s self-respect, it is scarcely 
decent of you to become her partisan, or to be affecting to be so 
intimate with her. It is not complimentary to me; and I think it 
shows a little bad taste in you.” 

“Oh yes; but I have been treated too much as a child all along, 
and a cypher in the house; and I don’t like it. If you knew what 
things are said———” 

“ By her?” 

“ By every one. It is perfect nonsense, and it can’t goon. Why 
shouldn’t I go and see her? Her kindness to me during all that 
time I shall never forget ; and her sympathy and good-nature, too. Ah, 
she understands me. I am sure it is not unreasonable that a father 
should have a voice in the matter. I don’t want to interfere with 
Livy and her happiness. He is a very good fellow, and all that ; 
but I should have been told of it, consulted, and all that. It’s only 
the proper thing, you see.” 


(70 be continued.) 
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NOTES & INCIDENTS. 











UR Note is upon knockers, and other instruments 
and appliances used to obtain admittance to houses, 
or to have speech with their inmates—with a few 
reflections on the past. 

It is a disposition of some persons who are well 
leavened and hardbaked in the usages of their time, 
to lose—if they ever were possessed of any—every 
FRUTICEN suisse. presentiment that things may not always have been 
just as they have found them, and been accustomed to. To the indi- 
viduality of such minds it would be worth any amount of modern 
sensational reading, for the awakening of speculative imaginings, to 
become alive to the fact that, though long generations of folks have made 
their entry and exit in this world, in which ¢hey have now for some time 
occupied a place, the means employed to communicate with the inmates 
of houses to open unto them have been as various as they have been 
strange and curious. 

That doors, gateways, cunningly-devised back-entries or posterns, porte- 
cochéres, portes-brisées, and halve-deuren, risps, knockers, bells, bolts, 
locks, and bars have been strangely conformed and indicative of other 
times and other manners, would be materially suggestive to such people 
that all the world has not through all time shaped things after “one idea” 
and purpose. 

Doors have been made as eloquently communicative of the friendly 
spirit of the host within, as of his mistrust and fear of the stranger. How 
significant of hospitality the SALVE of the antique on the tesselated 
threshold of the Roman portal! How grateful to the eye of the weary 
wayfarer the medizeval-Christian appeal on the gate of the monastery— 


 Znock and it shall be opened unto thee!” 





—* runaway knocks,” like “ knocker wrenching,” being unknown till the 
faster ages of British civilisation. 

But doors are now less eloquent than formerly, and rarely, with the 
exception of some ancient houses in continental cities, does the gri//e or 
grating of the convent door still bespeak the caution of the inmates to 
keep out intruders or stranger applicants, until their appearance and 
business has been furtively ascertained. 

In newly-erected houses bells are mostly affected, bearing the inscrip- 
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tions, “ Visitors” and “Servants,” as though servants could not be 
visitors, and visitors servants. The bells being twins to all appearance, 


save in label, are as often made to belie their 
inscriptions, being indiscriminately pulled. 
“ Kitchen” and “ House” are better denomi- 
nations. Bells are frequently but mute affairs, 
and when they notify their faculty of speech, 
it is so monotonously that it affords little in- 
formation as to the personality of the ringer, in comparison with the 
knocker, an instrument that bespeaks the individuality of every appli- 
cant. Any one can ring, or rather pull, a protruding knob, the 
interior effect of which is rarely heard by the operator, who knows not 
whether he has excited a sensation or a feeble tinkle. 
Too strong a pull may overdraw the spring, one too 
weak hardly agitate the clapper. How different from 
the huge toll of the bell at the gate of the mansion of 
old, that resounded through the court ; or the expres- 
sive knocker, which often, in its artistic form, repressed 
both diffidence and impudence ; reporting the pert rat-tat 
of the postman, the dab of the mendicant, or the double 
thunders of the footman and the carriage, with its pa- 
trician imperativeness, indicative that “ nodlesse oblige /” 

The dainty hand of brass was not uncommon on the maisonette of 
the Georgian period, though, compared with our initial cast knockers in 
an art view, are as machine-made music to tuneful finger- 
ing. Our initial was sketched at Friitigen, in the canton 
Berne, one sunny morning, while waiting for a change of 
horses to convey us to Thun. It will be seen that the 
modest handicraftsman has indicated on the hinge and clapper 
the smile and the frown ; the lower, or the 
noise-making, part portraying the frown, 
and the upper, or hinge, part the smile. 

The “risp,” or “trirling pin,” which, 
doubtless, formerly preceded the knocker in use, and 
was to be seen in the “old town” of Edinburgh until 
a late date, is supposed to have been a Scotch inven- 
tion, of the olden time. It was an iron handle or pin 
inserted in the door, that was sounded by means of a 
ring drawn up and down, and is the instrument men- 
tioned by E. Fairfax, in his 4th Ex. :— 











‘* Now clad in white I see my porter crow ;” 


—the ring in the door, called a crow, when covered 
with white linen, denoting, as Robert Chambers 
says in his “ Traditions of Edinburgh,” that the mis- 
tress was in travail; and an old Latin vocabulary, 1702, notes among 
the parts and appurtenances of a house—corvex—a clapper or ringle. 
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In some parts of Holland they put bulletins, signed by the doctor, on 
the door, announcing the same event ; and at Haarlem they indicate an 
accouchement by fixing to the posts of the door a little pellet of silk 
(klopper) which, when red, denotes a boy ; if white, a girl. 

Long become less communicative by such means, the domestic events 
within our doors are hidden from public view, though they may some- 
times be inferred, and the illness of one of the family be deduced, 
from the muffling of the knocker and the out- 
spread of straw—or, in more modern times, 
of tan—over the carriage way in front of the 
house ; still we have but few town-vestiges left 
of the usages of ourforefathers. Here and there 
only are yet to be seen the, to many persons, 
now unaccountable iron, post-horn-shaped 
articles affixed to the old wrought-iron rails 
on either side of the door-steps, which in the 
last century served as extinguishers to the 
blazing links carried’ by the running footmen 
before their masters. Gas and carriage lamps 
have happily long superseded the link, or 
flambeau. 

Lastly, as a once constituent appurtenance 
of our portals—now happily superseded by the removal of the fiscal duties 
that hampered the glass manufacturers—may be adverted to, the now 
rarely-seen radiating fanlight of the eighteenth century, which, when 
“England’s heaven-born minister” put a tax upon heaven’s beneficent 
gift of light, was in most modest habitations, with 
every window whose light could possibly be spared, 
not unfrequently “blinded” or “dummied” to dimin- 
ish the number rated to the householder—a custom 
which for long years contributed greatly to the 
cheerless aspect of our houses, resting in some cases to this day as 
mementos of the ingenuity of thought which yielded gold pieces to the 
imperial treasury, to be detected as little by their smell as those levied 
by the will of the Roman Emperor of yore, and less obnoxious even than 
the Peter’s pence of the olden time, as a tribute in accordance with the 
political ethics of the day. 











SOME who read the plaintive letters of the nominal “ Ballet-girl,” about 
the dangers to which her sisterhood are exposed when strapped to iron 
bars and hoisted to the top of a pantomime scene, may have been led to 
speculate upon the reason why these aérial figures are introduced at all 
into a stage picture. Not to serve an artistic purpose, certainly. Nor yet 
to carry out the realistic notions of stage managers ; for, if live women, 
why not real trees, real animals, real rocks, real sky and stars? The 
leading fact is that the figures are always female: we never have a 
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“Herculean haunt” or a “ Martial rendezvous” for a transformation 
tableau, with living statues of the sterner sex. ‘The secondary fact is that 
the said female figures are posed and exposed in a style that makes it 
evident that they and their limbs are the chief attractions of the picture. 
Thus, with obvious intention, the live scene becomes as near an approach 
as dare be ventured to a foses Plastigues exhibition. The greater the 
display of forms the better, in the eyes of admirers, and so after filling 
the ground space with them, the scenic designers pile them up one above 
another into the dizzy height ; tieing and strapping and suspending 
human beings as indifferently as if they were wood or plaster images. 
Would not wood or plaster beauties serve the purpose? Oh dear no! 
‘There must be flesh, and fleshing. A few years ago a London manager 
“* put on” a ballet in which the dancers wore gay trousers ; but after a 
night or two these were altered for tights in deference to the popular 
taste. The “ Ballet-girl” who lately cried “save us!” was answered by a 
manager, who declared that the elevated young ladies liked their position, 
.and sought it as a means of bringing themselves into prominence. This 
is quite conceivable upon one hypothesis of ballet morality. But that the 
position is oftentimes anything but agreeable is evident from a close 
inspection of the suspended ones’ countenances. I remember an un- 
rehearsed incident in a scene of this character happening one boxing- 
night. A fairy, vibrating in mid-air, felt, very naturally, the sensations of 
a mortal in mid-sea ; and—never mind the rest: she did not look as if 
she relished her exaltation out of a steward’s reach ! 





“ ONE man’s food is another’s poison,” says an old proverb. I wonder 
if the originator of the adage foresaw its mental application? Perhaps 
not ; for, most likely, he did not live in times when the public mind 
appetized on horrible stories and ghastly details of accidents and crimes. 
These, which are food to strong, albeit depraved, minds, are poisonous to 
such as are weak of nerve. Tropmann, doubtless, killed more people than 
he murdered ; for it is conceivable that to many a mental sufferer the 
news of his deeds brought fatal consequences. The observant doctors of 
France have been remarking, with special reference to this case, that 
patients who are subject to constitutional nightmare, palpitations, St. 
Vitus’ dance, sleeplessness, hysteria, and all the diseases that the mind is 
heir to, are more incessant in their calls upon the physician while the 
public prints are full of tragedy scenes than at other times. Froma 
business-point of view they ought to look at this state of things rejoic- 
ingly, and thank the newspaper writers for sending them work. But all 
men are anxious for the general weal, though they individually suffer loss 
in promoting it. And so the philanthropic doctors aforementioned raise 
their voices against the prevailing disease of journalism—a disease that it 
is not within their province to attempt to cure. Who, indeed, could put 
down the evil? Even a censor could hardly interfere with the recital of 
facts. Many of the statements published by low-class papers, at home as 
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well as abroad, are, however, obviously fictions; for the reporters will 
unblushingly describe events, that no eye saw, as if the said events had 
been public performances,—and people will believe them. Does the 
editor of that most lugubrious of publications, the Police News, keep a 
staff of spiritual artists to send him those sketches of roadside murders 
and suicides in solitude with which he weekly delights a vast section of 
lower London? How else can he procure his vivid depictions ? 





THE ages of stone and bronze have been; the age of iron is now. What 
will be the material characteristic of the next age? Paper, surely. The 
man who invented paper collars will be worshipped one day as the 
founder of a wonderful industry. See what have followed in their wake. 
Paper hats and bonnets, waistcoats, shirts, and neckties ; paper curtains 
and furniture covers ; paper boxes, trunks, tubs, and pails ; paper boats 
and paper houses. Yes, paper houses: a Chicago company is building 
them. Of course, foundations, rafters, joists, and heavy parts are not of 
the material ; but it is used where wood and plaister usually are, to keep 
out heat and cold. And very fitting stuff it is for all the proposed 
purposes. What could be better than a boat, for instance, in which paper 
takes the place of timber for planking? In no other material known to 
man could the same toughness, strength, and lightness be secured: 
together ; and as to its resistance to wet, that property is easily obtained 
by oiling or varnishing. Unappreciated virtues belong to paper. It is a 
bad conductor of heat, and as such it is fitting for warm coverings to our 
bodies. A poor man’s friend lately suggested that old newspapers should 
be pasted or sewn together, to make blankets for those who. shiver in 
want of woollen ones, A capital idea, because generic. Why should not 
the chilly man of one coat underlay the lining with several folds of soft 
pliable paper? Why not his scantily-petticoated wife quilt up her kirtle 
with whitey-brown? Why not the chilblained little ones have, as Pat 
would say, cork soles made of paper in their thin boots? A luxury to the 
rich, whose Zapier maché appointments are proofs of its infinite adapt- 
ability, the material might be a blessing to the poor. What poverty- 
stricken apartment need have a bare and draughty floor where a few 
layers of paper successively pasted over it will make a solid carpet, 
possessing greater hardness than one would credit it with, and that may 
even be decorated with a few yards of cheap wall paper, and indurated by 
common varnish or tar oil? This is an American workman’s suggestion, 
worthy of dissemination, 
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J. A. COMENIUS. 


Mr. URBAN,—Comenius, so briefly mentioned by your correspondent 
J. T., was at one time almost the most famous man among the literary 
men of Europe. I have now before me, 

“Janua Linguarum Trilinguis ; sive, Johannis-Amos-Commenii, Janua 
Linguarum [Reserata] Novissimé ab ipso Authore recognita, aucta, emen- 
data: adjunctis [Theodorus Simonii] metaphrastisi Greeci et [Johannis 
Ancoranii] Anglicana Versione. Omnes Linguze laudate Dominum. 
Londini, 1670.” On the fly-leaves of this book, in accordance with a 
custom now falling into disuse, I have jotted a few biographical notes, 
which I now transcribe in the hope that they may interest some of your 
readers, 

John Amos Komenskf, better known by his latinized name of 
Comenius, was born in Moravia, March 28th, 1593. He was a minister 
among the Unitas Fratrum, and master of the school at Fulnec. When 
the Spaniards besieged the city, his library was plundered, and his MSS. 
destroyed. The persecution of the Moravians also deterred him from 
prosecuting a scheme he had for the better teaching of languages, and it 
was not until 1627 that he resumed the subject, and then it was at the 
request of Baron Sadowski de Slaupna, to whose sons a friend of his was 
tutor. The hotness of the persecution forced him to take refuge at Lesna, 
in Poland, and in 1631 he published “ Janua Linguarium reserata,” which 
had at once a most wonderful popularity. It was translated into Latin, 
Greek, Bohemian, Polish, German, Swedish, Dutch, English, French, 
Spanish, Hungarian, Arabic, Turkish, Persian, “and even the Mogul, 
which is spoke all over the East Indies.” 

The government of Sweden solicited his aid in reforming their school- 
systems ; the parliament of England did the same ; but the Civil war 
prevented our English grammar schools being remodelled according to 
the principles of pansophical science. He was in London in 1641, and 
probably then made the acquaintance of Samuel Hartlib, who was a 
devoted disciple of his, and who frequently mentions him in his letters to 
Worthington (see Worthington’s Diary, published by the Chetham 
Society, Vol. I.). It was his intention to have published a full explanation 
of his new system of education, but this project was never executed. 
After sojourning in Sweden and Transylvania at the instance of the 
governments of those countries, for the purpose of exemplifying the 
nature of his educational reforms, he returned to Lesna, where he again 
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lost his library and MSS., when that town was sacked by the Poles in 
1656. He travelled in Silesia, Brandenburg, and settled at Amsterdam. 
He was reproached, though apparently without justice, as being the cause 
of the misfortune which befel the town of Lesna, by the panegyric or 
prophecy of his, concerning Gustavus Adolphus, as the destroyer of the 
papacy. He published many books ; but the latter end of his life was 
entirely devoted to public controversies, and prophetical speculations. 
Like more modern enthusiasts, he lived himself beyond the time he had 
fixed for the end of the world. He died, Nov. 15th, 1671. His system of 
education appears to have been an improvement on the tiresome and 
long-winded method then in use. As applied to languages, the plan is 
that of familiarising the student with the forms of languages, giving him, 
by an easy method, the command of a large vocabulary, and at the same 
time storing his mind with the most important elements of all sciences. 
The Fanua, &c., is a condensed cyclopedia of human learning at the 
date when it was written, and as such, ‘is now an interesting document in 
relation to the history of science. The foundation of his pansophical 
theory appears to have been the doctrine that ¢himgs and words, object 
and picture, should be taught concurrently, and although the principle 
does not strike us now as novel, we are far from having carried it out to 
its fullest extent, and we may expect that in the days when Comenius 
wrote, both theory and practice would appear startlingly novel. Bayle 
gives a long account of him, but does not entertain a high opinion of his 
talents. See also Worthington’s Diary, Dirck’s Memoir of S. Hartlib 
(pp. 51, 53-80); C. M. Pillat (Biographie Universelle, IX.) gives a list of 
his works, extending to fifteen articles. 

The Fanua is of a comprehensive nature, and describes alike wheel- 
barrows and Mahometans; comets, the perpetual motion, alchemy, and 
wine-making. As a specimen of the English version, I transcribe para- 
graph 491 :— 

**The ancients had swift-writing (short writing) by characters, by which they 
were able with the hand to take a discourse, not of one dictating to the pen, but 
speaking freely: yet we have a swifter way, viz., printing, by which one man in 
one day setteth down more than otherwise a thousand clerks (scriveners) could do: 
but the English very lately have brought up short writing too.” 

Yours, &c., 
WILLIAM E. A. Axon, F.R.S.L. 

Strangeways. 





THE “PERSONAL” IN AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


Mr. URBAN,—Do you notice the rapid growth in America of that 
curiosity about individuals of note, which is so prominent a feature in 
the much—and, perhaps, deservedly—abused “ Pencillings by the Way” 
of some few years ago? The newspapers of the present day teem with 
notices of the private habits and sayings of public men and women. It 
is more particularly the dailies which go in for this probing of private 
life: they tell you what the heroes of the hour eat, drink, and avoid. 
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Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper (which had a leading article, by the 
way, on The Gentleman’s Magazine not long since) collects week by week 
a curious collection of scraps, narrating how Father Hyacinthe ate a beef- 
steak on a fast-day; how Mr. Beecher mismanages his farm; how 
Spurgeon endures small-pox; and a variety of still more personal 
incidents. 

The love of associating writers with their works pervades the general 
criticism of America. An illustration is at hand which will interest you 
particularly, and the readers of The Gentleman’s. “ Christopher Kenrick,” 
it appears, has been republished in New York, Putnam’s Magazine has 
a review of it, more especially directed to the point whether the story is 
true or not. The writer takes three examples. 

He has little doubt that the “leading young gentleman” of “ Philip,” 
represented some of Thackeray’s adventures ; and that Dickens intended 
to paint something of himself in “ David Copperfield ;” but with regard 
to Joseph Hatton’s novel of “ Christopher Kenrick,” the reviewer is “ at 
a loss whether to regard it as one made up of facts drawn from his own 
life, or as one in which there is no basis of truth whatever.” 

It is very curious to watch this under-current of personal curiosity in 
the general literature of American magazines and journals. I give you a 
home example, as an attractive wayside instance. The reviewer praises 
“ Kenrick” highly ; but even at the last he wonders if it is really auto- 
biography. “If it is, Mr. Hatton is also the author of ‘ More Worlds 
Than One.’” This latter work is the fancy title of a book mentioned in 
“Christopher Kenrick’s ” diary.—-Your obedient servant, 

M. W. K,. 


Malvern, Fan. 10. 





